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“DITTO HELPED US 

SET NEW RECORDS 
IN GLIDER 

PRODUCTION” 


GIBSON REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 









In great plants everywhere, geared to war 
production, where the “impossible” is a ° 
daily accomplishment—there you'll find 
Ditto Business Systems contributing to 
speed and error-proof accuracy . . . to 
smoother operation... to greater efficiency 
and the important savings of vital time! 
Indeed, every ship to slide down the 
ways of America’s largest shipyards .. . 
every’ combat plane; every tank, bomb, 
glider and other war-tool manufactured 
today in the United States is speeded to the 
front faster with the accurate aid of Ditto! 
Ditto One-Typing Systems can carry the 
load in every phase of your operation— 
Production— Purchasing—Order-Billing. 
Extra hours added—and accuracy assured! 
Write today for free samples showing how 
Ditto One-Typing Business Systems work! 


PRODUCTION-—Save up to 36 hours getting orders into shop! 
PAYROLL—Obtain all records from one single writing! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—FEliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 





DITTO, Inc., 692 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. e Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supp! 
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Dartnell’s New 1056-Page, 44-Section 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


At last! A complete practical 
Handbook for the industrial 
relations executive. Quotes 
experiences of over 2500 
plants handling every type of 
employer-employee problem. 
Written since Pearl Harbor— 
thoroughly up-to-date and 
packed with facts, charts, 
data, and plans. A ‘‘must”’ for 
personnel directors and all 
who handle or control em- 
ployee relations. 


Contents Include: 


PlansToCorrectAbsenteeism—Study 
of Labor-Management Committee 
Results—War Production Drives— 
Suggestion Systems—Employee 
Bulletins—Health and Safety—Labor 
Negotiations—Plans for Developing 
Supervisors—Outlines of Training 
Programs—Employment Office Pro- 
cedures — Women in Industry — 
Lunchrooms for Employees—Multi- 
ple Shift Charts—Public Relations— 
Grievance Procedures—Athletic 
and Social Programs—Nutrition— 
Duties of Industrial Relations De- 
partment, etc. 


1056 Pages. Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
Bound in Leatherette. 200 Illus- 
trations. 44 Sections. Index. 


PRICE S 10 


Order from 


Tue Dartnect Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
























Who Is Behind Federated 
Sales Executives? 


To the Editor: 

I have read with interest in your col- 
umn, “The Trend of Business As Seen 
by the Publisher,” an article entitled 
“One Million Salesmen.” Can you send 
me more information on this subject? 
May I have the address of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives, and who 
is heading up this organization? Informa- 
tion along this line will be gratefully 
received._Frank S. Ropinson, head of 
commercial department, Inglewood 
Union High School District, Inglewood, 
California. 

Mr. Rosinson: The National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives is a federation of 
some sixty regional sales managers’ asso- 
ciations and clubs in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. It was organized 
in 1935, during the hectic days of NRA, 
to provide selling with a national voice 
and to function as national headquarters 
for its affiliated clubs. It has a member- 
ship of 6,000 sales executives, including 
a number of executive members not 
members of local chapters. Dues are $10 
a year. National officers elected at the 
annual meeting in Chicago on June 20 
include Kinsey Merritt, Railway Express 
Agency, New York, chairman of the 
board; Harry C. Anderson, Globe-Wer- 
nicke Company, Cincinnati, president; 
C. B. Waters, Remington Rand, Buffalo; 
Forbes McKay, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham; W. B. Massie, Vita-pep 
Products, Ine, Los Angeles; and 








LETTER ,... COMMENT 





Howard S. Mark, Toronto Globe an 


Mail, vice presidents. George A. Marklin, 
St. Louis Sales Managers Bureau, is 


general secretary, and George Hammer 
lein, Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, St. Paul, treasurer. The execu 
tive secretary of the Federation i 


Clifton D. Jackson, who is in charge of 
the headquarters office located at 1701 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati. 


Time and a Half 
For Salesmen? 


To the Editor: 

We would refer you to the July iss: 
of your publication, page 26, “Overtiny 
Pay for Executives.” Reference is mac: 
to employers who have been in a quar 
dary as to what to do about salesmen’ 
salaries. 

You are correct in stating that sales 
men generally work far more than tli 
statutory forty hours, and you. stat: 
that by increasing their work week t 
forty-eight hours and paying time an 
a half on that basis, their total incon 
would be increased approximately 15 px 
cent. It is our understanding that sales 
men are exempt from the Fair Lah 
Standards Act; therefore, overtime c 
only be paid for on a straight time bas 
and not time and a half basis. If it 
possible to pay them overtime on a tin 
and a half basis for a work week « 
forty-eight hours, it seems to us the 
income would be increased 30 per ce! 
instead of 15 per cent which you stat 
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We are trying to derive a plan, which 
, permissible under the law, to compen- 
ite salesmen for time worked above 
wrty hours, and any suggestions which 














































Hl u can give us along these lines would $ 
| « helpful.—J. A. Woon, secretary, [ 

j is Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, 

; . 

| lifornia. 


Mr. Woon: Our article on page 26 of 
e July issue should have read forty 
ur and not forty-eight hours. We had 
mind putting the sales work week 
ck where it was before the depression, 


A 


or Burroughs users 


amen’ at 





i , on a five full days and a half day 
a ° 

4 turday schedule. You would have to 
j t approval to pay salesmen time and 


walf for the four hour overtime on the 
sis that salesmen are administrative 
iployees and a unit of the company’s 
| cutive and supervisory organization. 
While it is true salesmen do not come 
thin the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
ther do executives. The July 1, 1943, 
easury regulation which authorized 
ving executives on an overtime basis 


INFORMATION SERVICE 





















There is an up-to-date reference library 
in each Burroughs office. It contains 
the latest detailed information on the 
application of machines to today’s new 
accounting problems. This informa- 


hid. oat ra ela 


ith government approval) establishes tion, as well as the services of Bur- 
precedent for other groups of white roughs’ technical staff, is available to 
lar workers. If the Treasury Depart- every Burroughs user. 


nt or the Regional War Labor Board 
uuld let you pay your supervisory and 
ecutive personnel, including your sales- 


i en, on a time and a half basis for extra 
; vuurs worked the salaries of these sales- 
; n could not be deducted from operat- 
3 x expenses by an income tax examiner. 


MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


Right now you can arrange for regular, 
periodic inspection, lubrication and 
adjustment of your Burroughs machines, 
so that emergencies and the delays 


some companies, however, are paying 
esmen an emergency expense allow- 
ce, issuing a separate check. Just what 
(titude the Treasury will take on this 


sg ractice remains to be seen, but legal they cause may be prevented. A stand- 
lin, inion holds money paid salesmen to ard Burroughs Service Agreement pro- 
' wer increased operating expenses has vides this efficient protection at a 
aad nothing to do with salary and wage moderate, predetermined cost. All work 
et stabilization, and these lawyers believ e is guaranteed by Burroughs. 
icy would be able to make the deduction 
i stick in court. 
ae Because of the severe penalties in- 
‘ 


volved, however, we recommend that be- 
fore any changes are made in compen- 
sition necessary approval be secured. 


SUPPLY SERVICE 


You can also arrange for delivery of 


Suggests Articleon Merchant- §— Burroughs carbon paper, roll paper, 

* ribbons and other machine supplies 
Customer Relations manufactured to Burroughs’ own speci- 
— To the Editor: fications. Discounts range from 10% 
to 40% on quantity purchases under 















inne - ‘ r 
ris ank ; article, a ; : 
ort | wish to thank you for your a _ € different plans that permit delivery of 
“Pattern for a Public Relations Pro- littl poner ilk ts aa 
a eram” (July). Mr. Jacobs’ theme is time- - - ee ee ae ee ee ae 
= \y and is certainly the right perspective, one cae. 
udging from the response to a forum 
es . | : 
presently being conducted by the | . 4 speciall 
the R adhe ee ce wee ai , * wars | . al able at any time, are esp y 
veader’s Digest (“What’s Wrong With ervices, valu ffi 
* $ 5 These s ? xhs office OF 
ate th eadiiniiicaaael eel oe ‘ 1 the local Burroug 
inagement?”). Repeatedly, employees luable in wartime. Call the it. 
to register the complaint that management | — h Adding Machine Company, Detrot 
anc is too far removed from them. He is cor- | write Burroughs 
mine rect in saying that “the distance between 4 
pe the shop and the carpeted sanctum must 
les e kept as short as is humanly possible.” u 
bor Aside: It might also be helpful if you 
ca ublished an article reminding the small 
: # MACHINES 
Asi- erchants and business men to stay ACCOUNTING, BILLING, PAYROLL AND STATISTICAL 
t i loser to their customers. Now that cus- ADDING, CALCULATING, 
ini t ‘tomers are without number, retailers oe; é 7 
‘ wners and managers) are using every : 
has F the w: "4 5) 1 See ge MANUFACTURING FOR WAR—The manufacture of 
he 1ase of the war to condone their in- aircraft equipment for the Army Air Forces, and the manufacture of Burroughs figuring 
el idequate service—Roy F. Cuatker, and accounting equipment for the Army, Navy, U. S. Government and the nation's 
, Yeoman 2/c, USNR, Macon, Ga. many war activities, are the vital tasks assigned to Burroughs in the Victory Program. 
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chatter about the war be- 


ing “as good as” won. Re- 


EWS from Italy has brought 
in its wake a high tide of 
so 


fecting this thinking, 
peace stocks have become 
more active, and sales 
managers who have put 
off postwar preparations 
are frantically working on 
plans “in case the war 
should end this fall.” 
Nothing could be more 
fatal than to become lulled 


into overconfidence at this 





stage of the war. It has 
been well said that generals 
must plan for a long war and sales managers for a 
short war. But that does not mean we should kid 
ourselves. There is still a lot of hard.fighting and 
bleeding ahead, and there are still a lot of headaches 
ahead for business men. Even though business ac- 
tivity may continue at record levels the remainder 
of this vear, civilian shortages will increase. Rising 
costs, increasing taxes, labor shortages, and cut- 
backs will take their toll of earnings. To maintain 
profits from now on will call for astute management, 
thoroughly alive to the danger which inflation brings 
to any business. The “come casy, go easy” days are 
on the way out. The smart business man will begin 


to get his house in order. 


Those Defense Dollars 


One of the worst things about excess profit taxes, 
outside of having to pay them, is that they under- 
mine sound management practices. When an expendi- 
ture is considered by management today it is the 
habit first of all to ask: “Can it be deducted from 
our income tax?” If the answer is affirmative, then 


management weighs the cost in terms of “defense 


t 


dollars” which in many instances are as low 
twenty cents. In other words, the other eighty cen 
represent taxes saved. Entirely aside from the p 
triotic aspect of depriving government of funds 
prosecute the war, this defense dollar philosophy 
malignant, Sooner or later it destroys business jud 
ment. Throwing money around becomes a habit. 
gets into the blood of a business organization, and 
is mighty hard, if not impossible, to get it out. Th: 
was what happened after the last war. Any numl» 
of companies came out of the war into the deflatio; 
ary period top-heavy with overhead. Before thx 
businesses could get down to bedrock again, nim! 
competitors who had been smart enough to avoid t! 
defense money pitfall elbowed them out. Many nev 
regained their lost position. We wonder if that w 
happen after this war. 


Beating Inflation 


When I mentioned the danger of inflation in ¢ 
July issue, several subscribers wrote to ask what t 
company’s policy should be in the event of inflati: 

especially, if it were desirable for management 
accumulate debts on the theory they may be pa 
off later with cheap dollars. That question has bx 
ably answered by Dr. Ivan Wright, member of 
Economists National Committee on Monetary Poli 
in the July 8 issue of Commercial and Financ: 
Chronicle: “This notion of going into debt as a hed 
against inflation has been widely spread in this cot 
try by speculators. The evidence proves this meth: 
of hedging is the road to financial ruin... If 
corporation is accustomed to maintaining a milli 
dollars liquid capital, and inflation makes it necessa 
to maintain two million, there is no alternative b 
to borrow or to reduce the volume of business 
Billions of dollars have been lost by well-meani 
corporations which were victims of the debt theo 
in 1933 to 1937.” Dr. Wright concludes with this a 


vice: “The problem of surviving this period when t 
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usions of inflation profits are wiped out and main 
ining a sound corporate structure for the stock- 
iders for the recovery period to follow is the test 
an able management. The management that has 
me a good job will enter this period of deflation 
th hand-to-mouth operations, no debts or the mini- 
im of debts depending on the nature of the busi- 
ss, a strong liquid capital position, no long-term 
mmitments, a plant in good condition, and pre- 
red to adjust operations to the requirements of 
e market. It would not be possible-to lay down 
les to guide all corporations. These are general 
les which are fundamentally sound for every cor- 
ration to follow during the period of inflation and 
fation.” 


Job for Salesmen 


On July 23 there was a meeting in Chicago of 200 
(0 labor leaders. They came to organize for politi- 
action under the leadership of Sidney Hillman, 
wor adviser to the President and one time co- 
urman of the Office of Production Management. 
welding labor into a solid voting bloc, this com- 
ttee expects to defeat at the polls those Congress- 
n who had the guts to vote for the Connally-Smith 
ti-strike bill. They also hope to make Congress 
o-labor for a long time to come. Well, if that is 
kind of pressure government we are to have in 
is country, it behooves business men to organize 
mg parallel lines. The matter is too important to 
ive to any political party. Just as labor is cutting 
‘ross party lines, so business should. cut across 
arty lines, bringing in all property owners and 
ends of private enterprise. This includes not only 
« small business man, but the investor, the in- 
iance policy owner, the man with money in the 
ank, and above all, the farm owner. Fortunately 
usiness has at its disposal ready-to-use machinery 
» begin this job of awakening Americans who have 
saved some money to the fact they must fight to 
ep it. There are a million salesmen representing 
husiness, who in turn call upon five million people 
ery day. These five million in turn influence millions 
others. Combined, these three groups will hold 
« balance of political power at the elections of 1943 
nd 1944. It is later than you think. Let’s not lose 
ce government by default. 


white Collar Salaries 


Elsewhere in this issue you will find a schedule of 
ige rates and job definitions for office workers in 
‘w York State and northern New Jersey. It was 
iblished by the Regional War Labor Board as a 
lide in approving applications for pay increases. 
‘sofar as it facilitates action on such requests, the 
iblication of*such a schedule is commendable. But 
is being regarded in some quarters as a sort of 
tion scale, and employees who for one reason or 
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another are not being paid according to this schedule 
are starting to tear things apart. Therein lies the 
danger with this “going wage” idea. Instead of help- 
ing the war effort it will retard it. Some of the re- 
gional boards are awake to this danger, and are 
either not publishing schedules or are limiting the 
wage rates to certain cities. The Cleveland WLB, for 
example, publishes rates for only ten cities where 
conditions are similar. The real danger comes when 
flat wage rates are published for whole areas, such 
as New York State and northern New Jersey, for in 
such areas there are many communities where living 
conditions and employment conditions differ widely, 
as in New York City and upstate Herkimer. Then 
there is the matter of job definitions. The New York 
WLB publicized the job definitions established, but 
other regional boards, notably Chicago, Kansas City, 
and Cleveland did not. All of which only tends to 
make a situation which is already confusing more 
confused than ever. It seems too bad that such an 
important matter is being boggled around in this 
Board should 


establish clean-cut definitions for the most important 


hit-or-miss fashion. The National 


office jobs, and then let each regional board determine, 
on a city by city basis, the wage rates for each 


classification. 


The Forgotten Art 


How long has it been since you thanked a customer 
for an order? If you are like most business men you 
probably felt you were doing the customer quite a 
favor by accepting the order, and if there was any 
thanking to do, it was up to him to do it. Maybe so. 
But we are inclined to agree with Carl Wollner, of 
Fort Worth, who thinks too many folks in this great 
country of ours are losing the art of being friendly in 
their business relations. “There is a distinct lack of 
friendliness, appreciation, and gratitude among our 
people,” Carl writes, “both in business and out of 
business. Try buying something in a store where you 
haven’t been trading regularly and are therefore not 
personally known. You will have the experience of 
your young life. They are likely to treat you as if 
you were an intruder who had come to take up 
‘valuable time.” They are likely to run you out of 
the store. Have we become so callous to the thing 
that makes business tick, that we no longer appreciate 
patronage?” Answering Carl’s question, I don’t think 
we are any the less friendly at heart, but war sort 
of does things to people. It gets our thinking all 
mussed up. Maybe that is what is wrong with us. 
In our hurry and hustle to get on with the war and 
get the boys back, we forget the importance of the 
little things which in more peaceful times we de- 
pended upon to win and hold friends. Yet one of these 
days this ghastly war will be over; so let us make 
sure that when it is, we won’t have to start in all 


over again making friends.—J.C.A. 





The clerical manpower (and wom- 
anpower) shortage is no longer news. 
What you’re interested in is: “How 
can I increase my office and plant 
production...in spite of a weak- 
ened office staff?”’ 

Here’s how: First, let a Reming- 
ton Rand Systems and Methods 
Expert analyze your office and plant 
records and routines. Then, follow 
his advice to the letter, for he’s a 
past master at streamlining produc- 
tion methods from the initial plan- 
ning to final delivery. He has in- 
creased production as much as 50°% 
for other organizations with depleted 
personnel. Turn him loose on your 
headaches! 


hite collar Crisis —— 


He may recommend the installa- 
tion of time-tested Kardex Visible 
Systems whose exclusive Graph-A- 
Matic signals give you an instantane- 
ous, accurate picture of where you 
stand from day to day! It’s your 
“seeing eye” insurance against under- 
stocking, overstocking, labor-wast- 
ing bottlenecks and falling afoul of 
strict Federal regulations. It keeps 
you with or ahead of the toughest 
production schedules. 

Or he may suggest Variadex Fil- 
ing Systems, with priority-free wood 
cabinets, to make your files fool- 
proof, your papers instantly availa- 
ble. Possibly he may be able to point 
out how even the greenest of new 





help can be swiftly trained to per- 
form like seasoned veterans. 

Whatever the Remington Rand 
Technician’s findings, his carefully- 
considered recommendations wil] 
definitely increase productivity in 
your office or plant. More than that 
... you will have established a per- 
fect set of controls to assure peak 
efficiency in every department, every 
operation. 

You have the problems... he has 
the answers. Call him in for a non- 
obligatory consultation today 
Write, wire or phone our nearest 
Branch Office (it’s probably liste 
on the Yellow Pages of your local 
phone directory). 


a. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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A Kaiser Shipyard in a small 
California town will have to pay 
$100,000 in additional taxes as a 
result of an ordinance passed by 
he small city which has profited 
«0 hugely by Kaiser’s enterprise. 
This little city’s tax experts 
thought up the idea of taxing all 
businesses a few dollars a year, 
just to exist there, plus so much 
per man employed. This seems to 
be a perfect pattern for discour- 
iging employment. In other words, 
it penalizes the man with enough 
enterprise to employ his fellow 
citizens. As most bad laws are 
quickly copied, and spread rapidly, 
look for an increase in this type of 
thimble-wit taxation. 


Salt Lake “Telegram” is run- 
ning a series of interviews with, 
and letters from, civic-minded citi- 
zens on the subject “What Salt 
Lake Needs.” Of course some of 
the suggestions are trivial, and 
others may even be classed as 
worthless, but in a long series of 
such reports the paper has pub- 
lished some excellent suggestions. 
The only way communities are go- 
ing to make the most of postwar 
opportunities is to get everybody 
thinking and talking about the 
opportunities, and then acting on 


the best ones. 


West Coast Retailers are up in 


arms at what they term neglect of 
their needs and wants by eastern 
manufacturers, and not a few of 
them are vigorous in declaring 
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that western manufacturers in 
many lines of business are going 
to get a larger share of their or 
ders in the future. The West seems 
to want color, high style, modern 
design, somewhat ahead of the 
East and the dealers assert they 
are tired of having eastern manu 
facturers tell them that such and 
such an old item is selling well in 
Hartford or Providence or Phila 


delphia. 


General Robert W. Johnson, 
whose name has appeared in this 
journal a number of times (first as 
Mr. Johnson, head of Johnson & 
Johnson, surgical dressing manu- 
facturers; then as Colonel John- 
son; and now as Brigadier General 
Johnson) states that he has decen- 
tralized authority in the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation and that 
there is no paper shoveling in his 
outfit. In a recent visit to Denver 
he assured members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association that their 
local chairman had full authority 
to act. In most government bu- 
reaus local men almost have to 
write Washington for permission 
to put a new blotting pad into 


service. 


Aluminum Company of Amevi- 
ca started it, with its advertise- 
ment headed, “We have this to 
say about plastics,” in which the 
big white, light metal company 
said, among other things, “Plas- 
tics do many things better than any 


other material.” Soon afterwards 


Te NU | oi business 


Monsanto Chemical Company’s 
Plastic Division inserted a_ full 
page advertisement in certain 
magazines which said, in part, 
“There will be many a postwar job 
where metals will be a clear and 
obvious first choice.” Both these 
advertisements deserve a place in 
the advertising and business hall 
of fame, for they go a long way 
toward clearing up misapprehen- 
sions, and certainly must help in 
bringing order and common sense 
into a situation which could be de 


structively competitive. 


Los Angeles Railways has a 
street car in regular service which 
is a traveling billboard to recruit 
motormen, only in Los Angeles 
they don’t call them motormen 
anymore—they call them trolley 
pilots. Signs on the big car urge 
workers to apply for positions and 
help transport war workers. Both 


men and women are sought. 


Those Unfilled Orders about 


which so many companies are 
boasting are not going to be worth 
the paper they are written on in 
some cases, when the war ends. 
Says a certain manufacturer, “We 
are worried about only one thing 

our customers who are clamor- 
ing for deliveries. We have enough 
unfilled orders to keep our plant 
busy two years.” A competitor of 
this company takes a more realis- 
tie view 
a lot of unfilled orders. We are not 
even taking them into account in 


he says, “Sure, we have 


—_ 
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Lad 
veOrON 
BECOMES A“MUST 


FOR ALL COMPANIES 
WITH CURTAILED STAFFS! 





Today you can buy matrix services giving high grade 
art work and photography — and idea services sup- 
plying information on what goes on in your field, at 
a few cents cost. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION 








MATRIX SERVICES 


Beauty Shop Advertising Mat Service 

. Casco Fashion Advertising 

Century Department Store Mat Service 
Century Furniture Mat Service 

Dairy Advertising Mat Service 

Drug Advertising Service 

Hardware Advertising Service 

. Editors’ and Advertisers’ Treasure Chest Mat Service 
Food Advertising Mat Service 

. Funeral Directors’ Advertising Service 
. Jewelry Advertising Mat Service 

. Laundry and Cleaners’ Mat Service 

. Men's Advertising Mat Service 

. Newspaper Advertising Service 

. Personalized Bank Advertising Service 
. Public Utility Advertising Service 

. Sterling Shoe Mat Service 

. Vincent Edwards Furniture Mat Service 
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Furniture Manufacturer 
Hotel Bulletin 


IDEA SERVICES 


Bank Ad-Views 
Food Ad-Views 


. Furniture Ad-Ideas 


Modern Display 


. National Ad-Views 


Public Utility Ad-Views 
Radio Review 


. Retail Ad-News 
. Retail Review 
. Vincent Edwards Idea Clipping Service—a clipping 


service covering every line of business that adver- 
tises in newspapers. 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF THESE 
NATIONAL TRADE MAGAZINES 


Retail Management 
Shoe Manufacturer 


CHECK SERVICES YOU ARE INTERESTED IN, AND MAIL TODAY TO 


VINCENT EDWARDS & CO 


WORLD’S LARGEST ADVERTISING SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
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ur planning. We know they will 
ielt away like dew in mid-morning 
‘hen peace comes.” Some rude 
wakenings are coming to certain 
anufacturers whose chief delight 
day is bragging how many cus- 


mers are begging for their goods. 


hicage Mail Order Company 
inounces invasion of the retail 
ore field. Operations will begin on 
small seale, and will be expanded 
the organization develops and 
‘quires experience, says Edgar L. 
chnadig, president. New stores 
ill handle women’s and children’s 
‘ar, men’s and boys’ furnishings, 
ece goods, notions, jewelry, gifts, 
wks, toiletries, drugs, and other 


erchandise. 


jears, Roebuck & Company 
is begun a book club. Patterned 
ifter the original Book of the 
lonth Club, Sears’ is called the 
’eople’s Book Club. It is an- 
ounced in four color pages, plus 
return membership card, in the 
943 fall and winter catalog. The 
itial offer includes two currently 
wopular books, The Robe and The 
$1.66. 
Books purchased under the plan 


Valley of Decision, for 
vill cost the member $1.66 a copy 
or volumes usually selling for 
from $2.50 to $4 each. 


Abbott Laboratories, ageressive 
pharmaceutical company whose 
vrowth has been spectacular, is 
holding three meetings with its 
ticld men. Meetings will be held 
n New York, Chicago, and at a 
\West 


vill be chiefly on essential services, 


Coast center. Discussions 


esearch discoveries, war medi- 


ines, and postwar planning. 


Kawneer Company, med 
store front builder, is going to 
iclp rebuild America’s miles of re- 
ail streets right after the war. It 
s already preparing. A competi- 
ion conducted by the company 
ind Pencil Points, an 
ural publication, 


architec- 
brought out 
wany striking improvements in 
tore front designs. The big idea is 
0 consider the entire store front 
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as a functional unit for selling 
goods or services. There is a big 
field here for postwar employment. 
People prove they want new store 
fronts by the way they flock to 
stores recently modernized. Some 
store fronts, even today, are so 
strikingly designed they command 
an entire city block, yet without 
being gaudy. Some of today’s 
“corny” fronts are bound to dis 


appear. 


Southern Pacific deserves a 
hand from business. Operating 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles 
to San Francisco to Portland to 
Ogden, this hard pressed railroad 
traverses high mountains, deserts, 
much difficult terrain, mostly with- 
out benefit of double tracks. Serv 
ice is not normal, and some trains 
are late, but we believe service to 
be more nearly normal than on 
other roads less heavily loaded. 
There are more military enter- 
prises, camps, fields, ports of em- 
barkation along the S. P. than 
along any other road. Despite it 
all, passenger employees seem even 
tempered, courteous. It really 
takes an emergency to bring out 
training 


the result of long-time 


and care in the building of an 


organization, 


Butler Brothers’ plan for al 
lotting scarce goods to dealers, 
shipping the merchandise without 
the formality of orders, has possi- 
bilities for postwar merchandising 
after there is a plentiful supply of 
all merchandise. A somewhat simi- 
lar plan was suggested in AMERI- 
CAN Bvstness last year as a meth- 
od of cutting the high cost of 
selling routine items. One reason 
the cost of selling is high is because 
two high priced men—a buyer and 
a salesman—spend time week after 
week negotiating sales of items 
which are purchased over and over 
again. We pointed out last year 
the case of a coffee salesman call- 
ing each week to sell a few pounds 
of coffee, repeating the process 
fifty-two weeks a year, when two, 
or at best, four calls a year could 
be made to suffice, provided the 





dealer and the salesman could get 
their heads together and agree on 
a reasonable amount to be shipped 


at regular intervals. 


Fred Harvey, whose Santa Fe 
dining cars and railroad lunch 
rooms and restaurants are known 
far and wide, has purchased coffee 
(and other goods, too) from the 
same source of supply for as long 
as forty years. In this time there 
has never been any necessity for 
questioning prices or “horse-trad- 
ing.” If more companies could be 
induced to buy this way the cost 
of distribution would tumble. 


Small Business needs to learn 
that it does not help itself when it 
passes on high distribution costs 
to a supplier. The little business 
which insists on costly service from 
wholesalers is only helping to dig 
its own grave because those costs 
enter into the retail price, forcing 
prices up to the point where the 
mass distributors can undersell. 
We often little 


bragging that they do business on 


hear retailers 
“the other fellow’s money.” Per- 
haps they do, but the trouble is 
they cannot survive on this basis. 
The high costs which they create 
leave them too vulnerable to other 
retailers who buy in wholesale 
quantities and conduct their busi- 


ness with economic horse sense. 


Merchandise is moving out of 
retail channels faster than it is 
being replaced, which can mean 
but one of two things; either pro- 
duction of civilian goods must be 
allowed to increase or thousands 
of retailers and many wholesalers 
little to sell that 


operations can be carried on only 


will have so 


at a loss. How much surplus mer- 
chandise is in the hands of con- 
sumers no one knows, but the total 
must be staggering, for millions 
of people have bought more than 
they need of almost every con- 
ceivable type of available merchan- 
dise. In seven western states, de- 
partment store sales gained 77 per 
cent over 1940 the first quarter. 


National gains were 57 per cent. 











How Packard Plans To Tackle 
Reconversion 





George T. Christopher, president, Packard Motor Car 
Company, puts a spotlight on the biggest obstacle to 
quick reconversion after the war. He tells how his com- 


pany is trying by advance planning to speed the day 


when peacetime cars will come rolling over the lines 





BY R. G. FRENCH 





George T. Christopher, president of 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 


HE Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany expects its production of 
automobiles immediately following 
peacetime reconversion to be one- 
third 
previous peak vear. 
Packard 


automobile manufacturers will get 


higher than during any 


and other leading 


into production, when war work 
1942 models. The 
expect any 


ends, on their 


public should not 
“dream car” immediately after an 
allied victory or at any time soon 
thereafter. 

The Packard dealer organiza- 


10 


tion is still sound and solvent and 
is ripe for expansion as rapidly as 
cars Can be produced. 

Packard will have to buy a con- 
siderable volume of new equipment 
and its plants will have to be laid 
out in an entirely new arrange- 
ment, but it is estimated that re- 
arrangement can be completed by 
the time materials for automobile 
production become available. 

Reconversion will be more diffi- 
infinitely 


more confusion, delay, and loss 


cult and will occasion 
than did conversion, unless certain 
taken in 


smooth the way. 


steps are advance to 

With war production engaging 
all of their energies, their facilities, 
and their operations during every 
Packard officials 


realize that the war will end even- 


working hour, 
tually and that plans should be 
made as soon as possible to re- 
convert to peacetime production 
with a minimum of confusion and 
delay. To this end, they have had 
a postwar planning committee, 
consisting of motor car produc- 
tion experts, working during spare 
time ever since last October. 
Those are the highlights of an 
T. Chris- 


topher, Packard president. 


interview with George 


Asked how they could achieve 


one-third more production than 


ever before, Mr. Christopher sa 
by better shop arrangement, bi 
ter plant equipment, better uti 


zation of factory floor space 


“Progress never stops,” he sai 


“Wo 
output of marine engines for t 
Navy’s PT-boats. Our producti 
of Packard-built Rolls-Rovee a 
craft engines was greatly acc 
erated 1942, vet o 
schedule for 1943 is nearly doul 
that of 1942. 


have recently tripled o 


during 


“During normal times, chang 


in plant arrangement are ma 
gradually because it would be t 
big a job to tear up the wh 
lavout and rearrange it all 

once. But our plants are so co 
pletely converted to war work n¢ 
that 


be necessary when we reconvert 


an entirely new layout \ 


motor car production. That is o 
of the problems our postwar pla 
ning committee has been worki 
on and we are already assured 
a more efficient layout than we’ 
ever had in the past. We expect 
be ready to begin the job of 
conversion the moment war ends 
“But we are not the only o1 
concerned with reconversion. W] 
we started to convert to war pi 
duction, for example, we had o1 
a letter of intent from the Gove: 
We did 


millions of dollars worth of o 


ment. not have tens 
ernment equipment and materi 
on hand to be disposed of. Nev: 
theless, we were in war product 
for ten months before we recei\ 
a signed contract. How long \ 
it take to 


dispose of the government-ow! 


balance accounts a 


equipment and materials in « 
plants after the war ends? If 
may judge by the experience 


some manufacturers whose 
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racts or subcontracts have been 
inceled, it will take entirely too 


ng for the good of all concerned, 


nless definite plans are made he- 
rrehand for demobilizing plants 
ow engaged in war production. 
Ve have already been discussing 
« need for legal procedure with 
rious representatives of the 
‘overnment and they have agreed 
at prompt action—perhaps 
vislation by Congress—is neces- 
ury. 

“We have many millions of dol- 
rs worth of government-owned 
achinery in our plants. Most of 
is highly specialized equipment 
at cannot be used in the manu- 
cture of automobiles. Obviously. 
en, we'll have to move it out to 
machines 


ake room for other 


fore we can begin producing 
otor cars. But if the war should 

d tomorrow, Packard couldn't 

en begin to move those machines 

» three months as contracts now 
{ ad. 

“Then there is the matter of 
materials on hand and in process 
f manufacture. All will have to be 
ccounted for and disposed of, and 
at means an appalling amount of 
‘paper work.’ War materials are 
ot suitable for motor cars, either, 
« we'll have to get them out of 
le way and secure other materials 
wfore we can begin producing 
iutomobiles. 

“So far as we know, there is 
unple time before the war ends, 
but there is no reason why steps 
should not be taken now to assure 
that when it does end, the neces- 
sary governmental machinery will 
he ready to restore the nation’s in- 
dustries to peacetime production 
is rapidly as possible.” 

Mr. Christopher said it would 
we difficult to state just how much 
new equipment Packard will re- 
juire for automobile production, 
hut that this would be consider- 
ible. The company’s annual report 
for 1942, however, shows that 
$3,253,459.20 was written off for 
‘ar tools that had become obsolete, 
ind that a reserve fund of $2,000,- 
000 was established to cover fu- 


August 1943 
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While 11 per cent of Packard dealers closed during 1942, this represents only about 
2!» per cent of normal volume. The average Packard dealer showed a profit in 1942 





mobiles possible. 


months after war’s end. 


volume. This job will not 





BEFORE YOU CAN BUY A 
POSTWAR AUTOMOBILE 


Packard (and most other automobile companies) must: 


1. Move out tons of special machinery; move in the highly 
specialized machines that make mass production of auto- 


Buy considerable quantities of new equipment. 


Lay out their plants in entirely new arrangement (this 
can be completed by the time new machinery is available). 


Settle contracts with the Government and wade through 
mountains of paper work to move out and properly 
dispose of machines installed to produce war materials. 
Unless this job is planned long in advance entirely too 
much time will be consumed. Present contracts prevent 
removal of machines for war production until three 


Rebuild and retrain dealer organization. Packard has lost 
1l per cent of its dealers during the war, but this number 
represented only 2'4 per cent of Packard’s total sales 
be so big as people anticipate. 








ture losses in connection with the 
rehabilitation of plant and facili- 
ties in returning to normal opera- 
tions. Then, too, it is known that 
Packard was the first company to 
supply a complete list of its avail- 
able equipment to WPB and that, 


as a result, it was drawn upon 
heavily by other manufacturers 
who could not get vital equipment 
soon enough from other sources. 
It is a foregone conclusion, there- 
fore, that Packard and other mo- 
tor car manufacturers will supply 
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a large volume of business for the 
machine tool industry immediately 
after peace is declared. 

Asked what kind of motor car 
Packard will 
war, Mr. Christopher said it 
would begin with the 1942 “Clip- 


perhaps some 


produce after the 


per” model, with 
refinements. 
“Your magazine can be con- 
structive by positively denying the 
‘dreams car’ rumor,” he — said. 
“There 


change immediately after the war. 


cannot be any radical 
We, and other leading motor car 
manufacturers, are going to get 
back into automobile production as 
quickly as possible, and that means 
using the tools and dies which we 
already have on hand for our 
1942 models. It would take entire- 
ly too long to produce new tools 
and dies for a different model, even 
if we felt 
millions of dollars worth of such 


inclined to scrap the 


equipment which we are carrying 
over. Of course, changes and im- 
provements will be made from time 
to time after we get back into 
motor car production, but such 
changes come gradually and it is 
to be doubted whether there'll be 
any such sudden and revolutionary 


Testing Packard-built Rolls-Royce aircraft engines to make sure they “have 
what it takes’’ before being shipped to the United Nations fighting fronts 
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change as some visionaries would 
have us believe. To say the least, 
the automobile industry is not con- 
templating any such changes at 
present. We are devoting all the 
energies of all our forces during 
working hours to producing as 
many marine and aircraft engines 
as possible here at Packard. Even 
members of our postwar planning 
committee work their regular 
shifts on war production. They do 
their postwar planning after work- 
ing hours, on Saturday after- 
noons, and even on Sundays. We 
consider postwar planning vital to 
the welfare of the country, but 
even that must not interfere at 
present with the war effort.” 

“But what of vour dealer or- 
ganization?” he was asked. “How 
do you expect to be prepared to 
sell one-third more cars than ever 
before?” 

“Our dealer organization is in 
much better condition than the 
public probably believes,” he re- 
plied. “During the past calendar 
year, our net loss in number of 
dealers was about 11 per cent, but 
this was equivalent to only about 
21, per cent of total car volume 
under normal conditions. Not only 


this, but the Packar 
dealer showed a profit from h 


ay crage 


1942 operations. Dealers have 1 


duced their overhead, improv 
their service operation, andr 
aligned their business to meet ar 
survive existing conditions. 
“Our factory sales organizativ 
has been merged with the servi 
Shortly after we co 


verted to ‘all out? war work, \ 


division. 


called in our key sales represi 
tatives and gave them a course 
training in parts and _ servi 
operations. Service field men we 
given the same training, and t 
result is an even more efficic: 
staff of factory travelers. 
“They 


dealers much assistance in wor 


have also given o1 
ing out their problems, and t! 
dealer organization, too, can 
expanded as rapidly as necessa) 
when we again have motor cars t 
sell. Right now we are keeping | 
touch with them through these 1 
gional managers who average 
least one call every 60 days. 

“This experience has taught u 
and our dealers, that parts ai 
service, which formerly were look: 
upon as a kind of necessary sid 
line, can be made a going business. 
and the service department 
continue to be a major one att 
the war. The volume of. servi 
business has been good in all pai 
of the country. We have an a 
quate stock of replacement parts, 
and unless more drastic restri 
tions should be imposed, there 
every reason to believe that t! 
dealer organization will weath 
1943 with fewer losses than f 
the previous year. 

“But there is one foreseeable « 
stacle in the way of a rapid | 
conversion to peacetime prod 
tion and prosperity,” Mr. Chi 
topher concluded, “and we hope 
have that removed soon by calli 
it to the attention of the pro) 
authorities, as we are doing. Th 
is the problem of ‘paper work’ 
volved in adjudicating war c 
tracts and clearing the way | 
reconverting war plants to norn 


peacetime activities.” 
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Eighteen Things You Can 
o To Check Inflation 


EY SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


F -mer Congressman from Indiana 


V e President, The Transportation Association of America 


I; HETHER we go on to state 
¥ socialism and the loss not only 
« the Four Freedoms but of the 

‘ater freedom of constitutional 


| erty depends, in major part, on 


‘aking the illusion of prosperity 
m deficit financing; that gov- 
iment can “create” purchasing 
wer; that we are getting rich 
mm the war. 

Every government activity that 
competes with any segment of 
American enterprise, was, is, and 
wil be financed in large part by 
borrowed money. We would not 
enter these programs in state so- 
cialism except by the easy-money 
route of public debt. If they were 
to be entirely financed by current 
taxation, a tax rebellion would 
stop them in their tracks. These 
frends of modern Caesars cun- 
ningly advance their program by 
avoiding the tax brake—the only 
tool by which freedom from big 
government can be defended. 

The difficulties in checking this 
disease are immense. They must be 
clearly faced. Among them are the 
following: 

|. The ‘“we-owe-us” nonsense ; 
the idea that it makes little differ- 
ence how great the debt is. There- 
fore, why deny ourselves by pay- 
ing taxes? It is probable that in 
no decade since the Mississippi 
Bubble has so much mumbo-jumbo 
filled the air as in the last ten 
years. Part of this Voodooism is 
notion that the Government 
“create” purchasing power. 

were not inflicted with this 
gi-Yogi in World War I. 

2. We are fighting two wars at 
e—one against foreign nations, 
| the other a class war against 
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ourselves. This double burden is 
not borne by any of our antagon 
ists to the same degree. One aspect 
of this class war is the determina 
tion to oppose all taxes below cer- 
tain limits of income, and to use 
the war to level down all other in 
come. In 1941 those who received 
36 billion 
income, or 38 per cent of the total, 


dollars of national 
paid no income tax at all. How- 
ever, if the Government takes all 
incomes over $10,000, it 


pay for the war for only five days; 


would 


if everything over $25,000, one 
day. So, pay day is on the way. 
Heavy government costs are al- 
taken 
workers and producers. No politi- 


ways from the wages of 
cal charlatan seeking a safe way 
to be dishonest can change that 
law, nor its impact. It is like the 
law of gravity in its implacable 
sequence, 

3. The notion that the Alad- 
din’s lamp of modern science and 
the Papa State can exorcise all 
evil and remove all want without 
effort or sacrifice. 

4. The notion that 
ployment” 


“full em- 
solves all problems, 
even if it consists in digging holes 
and filling them. 

5. The inflation potentials due 
to our gold policy have brought to 
this country 70 per cent of the 
world’s vellow metal. Our supply 
has increased five times since 1929. 
This is something we did not have 
in World War I. 

6. The devaluation in 1933 and 
the notion that the Government 
can do so again—another easy 
way out. 
inflated 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Thousands of copies of 
Mr. Pettengill’s talk be- 
fore the Rotary Club of 
Chicago are now being 
mailed by the club as the 
opening gun in a nation- 
wide campaign to awaken 
the American public to 
the fact that unless infla- 
tion is checked by indi- 
vidual action it may mean 
the destruction of the 
middle class and the sav- 
ings of our workers. 


This far-reaching cam- 
paign by Rotary in the 
United States has been 
undertaken by the Rotary 
Problems Commission 
after much thought and 
consideration, in the be- 
lief it is a patriotic duty 
to speak out boldly and 
bluntly on this growing 
threat to our institutions 








More Wage Rates and Job Descriptions 
Set for Office Workers 


0* JULY 15 the Regional War 
Labor Board for New York 
State and Northern New Jersey 
published the first tabulation of 
“approvable rates” together with 
corresponding job descriptions, 
under the wage and salary stabili- 
zation program. On June 8, the 
Chicago regional board published 
a schedule of “going wage rates” 
which was presented in the June 
issue of AMERICAN Business. How- 
ever, no definitions were attempted 


and the Chicago WLB has since 
back-tracked on this schedule by 
taking the position that the sched- 
ule was intended for temporary 
use in approving requests for sal- 
ary and wage increases in that 
area, and that a subsequent sched- 
ule with job description is now in 
preparation. Inquiry to other re- 
gional offices indicates that most 
of them have similar wage stand- 
ards and job definitions in process 
which will shortly be made avail- 


able to employers within their 1 
spective districts. A prelimina 
schedule has already been releas: 


by Cleveland. It is noted that t 


schedule prepared by the Ni 
York WLB specifically exem; 
employees of banks, insuran 


firms, brokerage houses, and pu 
lic utilities. However, even wit 
these out, its 
200,000 “white collar” workers. 


sy 


provisions aff 


In addition to establishing “ra 


ranges” for each of eighteen col 





JOB DESCRIPTIONS FOR APPROVABLE “WHITE COLLAR” RATES 


(Released July 15 by Regional W.L.B. for New York and Northern New Jersey.) 











BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATOR, GRADE II 


Operates bookkeeping machine, with or without type- 
writer keyboard and in addition has knowledge of 
bookkeeping procedures and assumes responsibility 
for a phase or section of the records of business trans- 
actions. May work under supervision of a bookkeeper. 
Requires experience. (Single Rate $32. Range $29 to $40) 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINE OPERATOR, GRADE I 


Operates bookkeeping machine, with or without type- 
writer keyboard, under close supervision and direc- 
tion, needing no familiarity with bookkeeping pro- 
cedures. (Single Rate $24. Range $22 to $28) 


BOOKKEEPER, GRADE II 


Keeps a complete and systematic set of records of the 
business transactions of an establishment; balances 
books and compiles reports at regular intervals; per- 
forms incidental duties relating to above; may direct 
assistants. Requires experience. (Single Rate $38. 
Range $33 to $48) 


BOOKKEEPER, GRADE I 


Acts as assistant to Senior Bookkeeper in routine, 
supervised work. (Single Rate $27. Range $24 to $32) 


CALCULATING AND COMPTOMETER 
MACHINE OPERATOR, GRADE II 


Operates calculating machine. Is responsible for the 
more difficult complex computations dealing fre- 
quently with items of large denominations. Work 
varies, permitting the exercise of independent judg- 
ment and requiring considerable knowledge of the 
subject matter dealt with. May also assign work to 
assistants and review their work for accuracy and con- 
formity with established procedures. Requires expe- 
rience. (Single Rate $30. Range $27 to $37) 


CALCULATING AND COMPTOMETER 
MACHINE OPERATOR, GRADE I 


Operates calculating machine under close direction 
and supervision. Is assigned routine computations of 
average diff ~~_-r ... aczord-nce* ‘it:. detailed instruc- 
tions. (Sing.e Rate $24. Range $22 to $28) 


CLERK, GRADE I 

Under close supervision and according to instruction, 
performs simple, routine repetitive clerical work in- 
volving elementary details. Responsible only for 
assigned tasks. (Single Rate $22. Range $20 to $24) 


DICTATING MACHINE OPERATOR, GRADE II 


Under immediate or general supervision, transcribes 
on the typewriter recorded dictation of a varied char- 
acter of more than average degree of difficulty in 
which unusual terms may occur. Requires more than 
ordinary care, skill, speed, and knowledge in handling 
work. May supervise junior workers. Requires experi- 
ence. (Single Rate $29. Range $26 to $35) 


DICTATING MACHINE OPERATOR, GRADE I 


Under supervision, transcribes on the typewriter re- 
corded material of a routine, non-technical nature 
with average speed and skill. May also do miscellane- 
ous typing and simple clerical work occasionally as 
assigned. (Single Rate $24. Range $22 to $28) 


FILE CLERK, GRADE I 

General routine of filing, under supervision, including 
sorting, arranging, inserting material in the files ac- 
cording to a prescribed system. Simple classifying and 
indexing. Locates, pulls, changes; and removes ma- 
terial from files as requested. May be attached to a 
central files department. (Single Rate $22. Range 
$20 to $24) 
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non occupations ranging from 
uessenger to senior bookkeeper, 
ingle rates are established for 
ighteen jobs. Where a worker is 


“combination” work, that is, 


doing 
here his job embraces more than 
ny one given definition, the board 
nnouncement provides that the 
orker shall be classified accord- 
ig to his or her highest skill. 
The single approvable rates are 
sed by the New York board in 
ases where requests are made by 
cmployers for an immediate in- 
crease for an employee, rather 
han an employee group. In other 
ords, they are average rates. It 
» also explained that these rate 
lassifications have been prepared 
or use by the board in reviewing 
.pplications for increases in pay, 





and do not set up rates which an 
employer can use without first se 
curing WLB approval. However, 
the fact that the rates have been 
given widespread publicity is an 
indication they are expected to be- 
come the “going” wages for these 
eighteen occupations in the issuing 
region. Any employee who is re- 
ceiving less than the minimum 
wage for the job specified may be 
expected to ask his or her em- 
plover for an increase in pay to 
meet the standards which have 
been established for that job, and 
the employer will apply to his re- 
gional WLB for permission to 
make such a pay adjustment. In 
that way the process of issuing 
permits to increase wages will be 


greatly speeded up. 





The Regional War Labor Board 
at Cleveland has released the ac- 
companyving schedule of wage rates 
for eight classifications of office 
workers. It will be noticed that the 
Cleveland board wisely limited the 
published rates to ten of the large 
cities in the area within the board’s 
authority. An obvious fault of the 
New York schedule is that it at- 
tempts to apply a wage range 
throughout a large district. In this 
district we find cities like New 
York and Brooklyn where living 
conditions are naturally very dif- 
ferent from those in Herkimer or 
York com- 


munities. There is also a lack of 


other upstate New 


uniformity in the grading of jobs 
by different regional boards. Under 


the New York scale a Grade II 





JOB, DESCRIPTIONS FOR APPROVABLE “WHITE COLLAR” RATES 


(Released July 15 by Regional W.L.B. for New York and Northern New Jersey.) 














MESSENGER—OFFICE BOY 

Performs, under supervision and according to instruc- 
tion, simple routine and miscellaneous office duties, 
requiring little or no training. Distributes, collects, 
and posts mail. "rs e-rands. Ha © now'edge of vari- 
ous key people and where located. “e. »rms minor 
clerical duties. (Single Rate $19.50. Range $18 to $21) 


RECEPTIONIST 

Greets, directs, and keeps record of office calls. Has 
knowledge of the firm’s business and the responsibili- 
ties of the staff. May keep records of employees’ arriv- 
als and departures. (Single Rate $25. Range $23 to $30) 


SECRETARY 

Serves as secretary to an official of the organization. 
(This grade is not intended to include secretaries to 
major administrative or executive officials of large 
organizations.) Meets and interviews people; sched- 
ules appointments; handles correspondence not re- 
quiring a dictated reply; records and transcribes 
important dictation; sets up and maintains necessary 
files and records. Relieves official of minor executive 
and clerical duties. Requires skill and experience. 
(Single Rate $30. Range $27 to $37) 


STENOGRAPHER, GRADE II 

Takes and transcribes dictation of difficult nature 
involving varied vocabulary and frequent use of un- 
usual words and expressions. Requires considerable 
skill, accuracy, and speed. May take dictation by 
shorthand notes or machine. May also file, keep records, 
and perform other related clerical duties. Requires 
experience. (Single Rate $29. Range $26 to $35) 


STENOGRAPHER, GRADE I 
Takes and transcribes dictation involving limited and 
simple vocabulary with ordinary skill and speed. 


Works under supervision. May perform minor and 
related clerical duties. (Single Rate $24. Range $22 
to $28) 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


Operates a telephone switchboard, normally a multi- 
ple board, handling incoming, outgoing, and intra- 
plant or office calls. Records toll calls and takes mes- 
sages for persons who are out of the office. As a minor 
duty, the operator may supply information to callers 
or occasionally take orders over the telephone. No 
typing or stenographic duties are included. Excludes 
operators who handle long-distance calls as their 
major activity. (Single Rate $25. Range $23 to $30) 


TYPIST, GRADE II 


Under immediate or general supervision, types varied 
material of more than average degree of difficulty 
from clean copy or rough draft. Involves planning the 
set-up and arrangement of work and the exercise of 
some initiative and judgment, e.g., correction of er- 
rors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, etc. Requires 
more than ordinary care, skill, speed, and knowledge 
in handling of work. Includes all-purpose typist in 
small office. Requires experience. No stenography 
required. (Single Rate $25. Range $23 to $30) 


TYPIST, GRADE I 


Under immediate and close supervision, straight typ- 
ing from plain or corrected copy of simple, routine 
form letters, reports, charts; addresses envelopes; 
types fill-ins and similar work. Requires little or no 
planning for set-up or arrangement. Minimum of 
initiative and judgment. May perform simple, rou- 
tine clerical duties for a minor portion of time, as 


assigned. (Single Rate $22. Range $20 to $24) 
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typist is the highest paid ; whereas 
under the Chicago scale a Grade 
II typist receives less pay than a 
Grade I typist. Then, of course, 
the job descriptions vary accord- 
ing to each regional board’s ideas. 
All of 


which is confusing enough at best 


which makes a_ situation 
still more confusing. Office mana- 
gers fear that as a result of the 
publication of these rates office 
workers will assume they have a 
right to demand pay in accordance 
with the schedules, when in fact the 
schedules are merely prepared for 
use by Board examiners in approv- 


ing requests for increases. 









(Cleveland figures apply also 


Position Cleveland 
Stenographer, dr. $26 (24-28) 
Stenographer, Sr. 30 (28-32) 
Secretary, dr. 31 (29-33) 
Secretary, Sr. 36 (34-38) 
Bookkeeper, Female 30 (28-32) 
Bookkeeper, Male 40 (38-42) 
Clerk, dr. 23 (21-25) 
Clerk, Sr. 31 (29-33) 


*Including Covington and Newport 





IN OHIO AND KENTUCKY CITIES 


(First figure gives single rate. Figures in brackets give rate ranges) 


TESTED GOING RATES (WEEKLY) FOR OFFICE WORKERS | 


to Toledo, Akron, Youngstown, 


arren, Canton, and Dayton) 


Columbus Cincinnati* Louisville 


$24 (22-26) $22 (20-24) $20 ( 18-22) 
28 (26-30) 26 (24-28) 24 (22-26) 
29 (27-31) 27 (25-29) 26 (24-28) 
33 (31-35) 31 (29-33) 30 (28-32) 
28 (26-30) 26 (24-28) 24 (22-26) 
38 (36-40) 36 (34-38) 33 (31-35) 
22 (20-24) 20 ( 18-22) 18 (16-20) 
29 (27-31) 27 (25-29) 26 (24-28) 

, Ky. 








When Your War Contracts Are Canceled 





Chicago credit executives 
met July 21 to question 
Ordnance officers oncan- 
cellation of war contracts. 
Questions asked Henry 
Isham, Planning Division, 
Chicago Ordnance District 





Q. Will the War Department hold 
contractors liable for such materials as 
may exceed the sixty-day inventory re- 
quirement stipulated under the CMP 
regulation ? 

A. The answer is probably no. 
We do not propose to encourage 
hoarding, but we are too busy to 
he policemen for all other govern- 
ment agencies. 

Q. What is our position at cancella- 
tion time where our customer, the 
prime contractor, has a V Loan; also, 
where he does not have a V Loan? 

A. <A V Loan has no bearing 
on the settlement of canceled con- 
tracts, except to the extent that 
this may improve the financial sta- 
bility of the prime contractor. 

Q. What will be the basis of settle- 
ment with a contractor whose contract 
is canceled at a time when his opera- 
tions show a loss, and was just reach- 
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ing maximum production and efficiency, 
but was unable to recover the loss due 
to cancellation of the contract? 
ry 
A. The 


District does not believe that it or 


Chicago Ordnance 
anyone else has the ability to fore- 
cast the eventual outcome of a con- 
tract in We, 
therefore, propose the payment of 


its early stages. 


profit on work performed, pro- 
vided the evidence of loss is not 
overwhelming, and provided the 
total payment for work completed 
and in the plant does not exceed 
the total contract price. 


Q. Regarding prime contractors 


sending forms of termination agree- 
ments to subcontractors for signature, 
where the terms differ and each prime 
contractor has drawn a_ termination 
agreement to suit himself, what is your 
advice to the subcontractor with refer- 
ence to signing these agreements? Is it 
obligatory to sign? 

A. Thisis a matter of commer- 
cial practice over which we have no 
control. It is our understanding 
that the Army Service Forces are 
about to issue a standard sug- 
gested clause for insertion in con- 
tracts between prime and subcon- 
that 
termination 


tractors will be consistent 
with the 
offered by the Army to the prime 
contractors. 

Q. Does the Ordnance Department 
standard report forms on which 


clause now 


have 





suppliers and contractors may mal 
complete, accurate, and sufficiently 
tailed claims for work done, commit 
ments, obligations incurred, so that t! 
work of inspection, auditing, and fin 
settlement may be handled? 


A. The 


District now has such forms if you 


Chicago Ordnanc 


choose to use them. It is our unde: 
standing that the ASF will short!) 
issue some recommended forms. 

Q. What effort the Ordnan 
Department make to get all complet: 
claims from prime and _ subcontractors 
so settlements may be made and cas 
clear? What follow-up, if any, is mac 
to see that the prime contractor is x¢ 
ting in the claims from the suppliers 
for presentation to the Ordnance 1 
partment for payment? 


does 


A. The prompt settlement of 
contract terminations by negoti« 


tion is now a “must” with both 
Ordnance and the Army Service 
Forces. “Must” orders usually 


bring results. The Chicago Or 
nance now has a follow-up by | 
ter and phone. We propose a can- 
paign to urge subcontractors ‘o 
prod prime contractors. Prime co 
tractors should prod us. If neces 


sary, we will organize a group «f 


traveling expediters. 
Q. Is there any law or executi\: 
order which abrogates a_ supplie’s 


terms so that he may not enforce ¢ 
lection of his account, but must inste 
wait until the (Continued on page 
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ommanding a Ship Is Like 
unning a Business 





Here are a few excerpts 
from a letter of a ship’s 
commander to his officers. 
With the change of a few 
details it might have been 
written by the president 
of an organization to his 
department managers 





E SHALL never be leaders so 
long as our men are giving only 
the measure of obedience compelled 


hy law. 


In the morning when we appear 
ou deck let us think what we would 
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like every man in the crew to be 
and then let us try to be that man 
ourselves. Men unconsciously imi- 
tate their officers. 

A ship, like the Navy, is as good 
as the men in that ship—no better. 


Officers can guide, can influence, 


can mold men. But whether their 


efforts are successful depends upon 
the officers setting the very best 
example in everything and of prac- 
ticing what they preach. There is 
scarcely anything more infamous, 
more destructive of discipline and 
loyalty, than the officer whose 
philosophy of life is based on the 
principle of “Don’t do as I do, do 
as I say.” 

Know the practical business of 
going to sea. The examination pa 


pers of many officers reveal the 





fact that while they are able to 
make a diagram of a radio set or 
sketch of a Diesel engine, they are 
often deplorably deficient — in 
elementary seamanship, in rules of 
the road, the different kinds of 
buoys, and how to lower or hook 
on a boat in a seaway. Whatever 
your other technical qualifications, 
you must be a good sailorman. I 
want you to know more about 
every man and everything in your 
department or part of the ship 
than any man in it. Know where 
the fireplugs are, the spanners, 
nozzles, magazine floods, water- 
tight doors, and how to handle 
them. Know where everything is 
stowed. I want every officer in the 
ship personally and without as- 
sistance to be able to veer chain, 








let go an anchor, put on a stop- 


per, and heave in. 

If your powers of general ob- 
servation are not of the best, de- 
velop them by conscientious train- 
ing. When you go up to topside 
or walk about the decks learn in- 
stinctively to look around, Drill 
yourself constantly until you no- 
tice without effort and make a 
mental note of such things as the 
direction of the wind, whether or 
not it is freshening or the sky be- 
coming overcast, the absence of the 
admiral’s flag from the ship where 
it usually flies, that some ship has 
gone alongside the tanker, that 
another is preparing to weigh, ete. 

It is not how much ability and 
initiative an officer has, but how 
well he uses what he does have that 


determines his value to the Navy. 
don’t 


neglect them; don’t coddle them; 


Don’t nag your men; 
don’t play the clown. 

Almost any man with brains can 
run a reasonably well designed 
piece of machinery, but it takes a 
lot more brains to run the human 
machinery successfully and con- 
tinuously. 

Let no man leave an interview 
with you with a feeling of resent- 
ment in his heart. 

Never give an order that cannot 
be enforced. Never give an order 
that is not likely to be obeyed un- 
less you vourself intend to see that 
it is obeyed! 

Discipline is impossible without 
silence. So is efficiency. Whenever 


a general exercise, such as coming 


alongside, casting off, inspecting 
the liberty party, handling stores. 
paying off, ctc., is in progress, in 
absolute silence 


sist on excep 


from those giving the orders. 

Avoid, as you would the plagu 
hostile criticism of authority, o 
even facetious or thoughtless crit 
inten 


cism that has no _ hostile 


Our naval gunnery instruction. 
state, “Destructive criticism th: 
is born in officers’ messes will sox 
spread through the ship and con 
pletely kill the ship spirit.” 

Admiral Lord Jervis said: “Di. 
cipline begins in the wardroom. | 
dread not the seamen. It is the # 
discreet conversations of the off 
cers and their presumptuous di- 
cussions of the orders they receis 
that produce all our ills.” 





Postwar Quiz for Executives 


HE Field Development Division 

of the Committee for Economic 
Development has issued a working 
manual of postwar planning for in- 
dustrial organizations. In addition 
to covering factors which top 
management must consider in or- 
der to achieve high level employ- 
ment after the war, it emphasizes 
the importance of merchandising 
and advertising in developing new 
markets and in meeting the inten- 
sive competition which the commit- 
tee anticipates. Under that head 
the manual lists these questions: 

1. What investigation do we need 
to make now of profitable mar- 
kets for new products we could 
add to our line, or of new mar- 
kets for products already in 
our line? 

2. How should we project and 
gear up our advertising and 
merchandising to create prof- 
itable markets for our maxi- 
mum postwar production ? 

3. To what extent should we in- 


clude in our planning changes 


in selling methods which may 


be essential to meet probable 
changes in markets, products, 
consumer buying habits, ete. ? 


on] 
4. How should we plan to re- 
establish enough dealers to 


give us proper distribution? 

5. What plans should we be using 
now to improve the good-will 
of our dealers? 

6. What should we be doing to 
keep our trademarks and 
branch names alive in the con- 
sciousness of consumers and 
dealers, by advertising and 

other means? 


Toward what other functions 


-~ 


should our advertising be di- 
rected during the war? 

8. Should we consider new or dif- 
ferent channels of distribution 
for our products? 

9. Should we consider installing a 
marketing research depart- 
ment to assist us in coping 
with our postwar problems? 

10. To what extent are we main- 

taining the necessary contacts 
abroad (where possible) and 
with 


government to assure 





having the best available in 

formation on questions co: 

cerning tariffs and foreign 
trade policies so that we shall 
stand the best chance of secu: 
ing our share of participation 
in world markets after wa: 
ends? 

The subject of markets, and 
how to develop them for your com 
pany through advertising and 
merchandising, lies at the vers 
core of the kind of economy upon 
which high level employment and 
profitable distribution must be sus 
tained in the postwar period. 

It will be a period of great op 
portunity, provided a company 
has planned and prepared to 
grasp that opportunity. In that 
planning must be consideration of 
products, processes, plants, ani 
personnel involved in questions in 
this Handbook. But without ac: 
quate promotion, through intel! 
gent advertising and merchand: 
ing, we cannot have an expandc:| 
economy of the scope required, 10 
matter what ingenuity we apply to 


products and processes. 
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RIGHT HERE!” 


RECEIVING is the first actual step in pro- 
duction progress—when schedules hinge on 
needed materials or parts. Today, MORE in- 
coming “ap vet LATE shipments and 
PARTIAL s 

tion with delays, confusion, errors and bottle- 
necked materials—unless the following es- 
sential elements are present in an adequate 
system of control .. . 


ipments are burdening produc- 














SPEED: An efficient Receiving Report 

system permits checking and 
moving of incoming materials immediately. 
In typical Standard Systems, the original 
record speedily written on the spot is the 
final report; rewriting is eliminated and 
materials do not await transcribing of ac- 
cumulated records before they can move to 
the department which requisitioned them. 





INFORMATION: Complete information 


required by given cir- 
cumstances, is provided for on a properly 
designed Receiving Report. Such a system 
will establish a definite routine for han- 
dling materials requiring inspection, or im- 
mediately clearing those not requiring it. 
Guaranteed consecutive numbers create an 
audit control and a tracer record, 











NOTIFICATION: Handwritten or type: 


written, a Standard 
System provides sufficient copies, all cre- 
ated at one writing, for prompt advice to 
Production Planning and all departments 
concerned, This includes proper support- 
ing records for Accounts Payable, as to 
quantities, and acceptance or rejection— 
quickly clearing invoices for discounts. 


57.14% of “Paperwork” Eliminated by Seiberling System 


, aemager te~ Rubber Company is 
one of hundreds of leading Ameri- 
can industries now deriving the ad- 
vantages of simplicity, speed, and 
control of material provided by 
Standard Systems applied to their 
individual problems. Seiberling re- 
moved the constant threat of ma- 
terials piling up with records incom- 
plete, when they replaced a method 
requiring the original record to be 





FORMCRAFT DIGEST D-152 explains the Seiber- 
ling Receiving Report System in complete detail, 
including the forms “before and after” and a 
Flow-Process Chart. 
“tandard is the originator, in continuous business forms, 
these distinctive marginally punched holes which are 
larks of Identity of the continuous forms of The Stand- 
1 Register Company—‘‘the Forms with the Punch.”’ 
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transcribed by typist. A Receiving 
Report System handwritten on Stand- 
ard Registers reduced 7 form-han- 
dling and writing operations to 3— 
a 57.14% elimination of operations. 

You'll be interested in this case- 


O 


Oakland, Calif., and in Canada, 


System. 
NAME___ 


story as one example of how basic 
principles of Standard’s Systems 
(handwritten or typewritten) im- 
prove control not only in receiving 
but in all material control, produc- 
tion, shipping and other functions. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY @ DAYTON 1, OHIO O 


On the Pacific Coast, address Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Company, 
Crain Printers, Ltd., Ottawa, Ontario. 


O 


Standard Systems’, 


OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 


O 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, 802 Albany St., Dayton 1, Ohio ~ 
Please send me your Formcraft Digest D-152 describing the Seiberling Receiving Report 





FIRM. 





Phe tei O O 


ADDOGES....._.___ — 











HE size and growth of payrolls, 
: . SQUARE F) COMPANY 


plus ggasi a tig il PAY CHECK RECEIPT 
ernmen requiremen S, 1ave way am eure 
created a positive need for a flexi- No. _26 O17 
ble system, with plenty of reserve 


capacity for additional production RECEIVED PAYMENT 
° . Sign Here_ TE Ee 
and additional information. De- 


mands from both industry and em- No.. i aa5 Sr 


ployees have aggravated the prob- 26 372-05-4523 SUMMARY 
lems. Today even large industries Name__017 _John Doe Prior Earnings Lle05 D4 
ems. Today even large industries R- Regular Pay RECRE 
: ne ’ ~ Overti 2h57 
which have used payroll writing You are your own Timekeeper. Lg neared 740 
. ; We pay by this record, vam Tuy - 

















machines in the past find them- your own recording. oe Sed ht es Tex EK: 








selves ar “CSSC sec re 4 F M- m4 
elves hard pressed to secure all of oh FP a7 
the records needed on_ payroll oF mA AC 











. . . . . LUNCH PERIOD A- Bond Purchase 44 $3 
within the time available. Their IN cur we | OUT] tov Hours B. Fed. Credit Union £1.00 
° — C- Insurance 2.40 
payrolls have outgrown their pay- 8:00 | 12:00 1:00 5:00 nt D- Restaurant 4.50 
: 8:00 | 12:00 1:00 5:00 e = E- Purchases & Supplies Pi 

roll systems. 8:00 | 12:00 1:00 5:00 F-. Advances 3.17 


8:00 | 12:00| 1:00 5:00 G- Union Dues #20 


It is not only the large manu- - cay 
. 5 8:00 12:00 1:00 | 5:00 ested 


facturer who is concerned today: 8:00 | 12:00 1:00 | 5300 : ” YeeoDete Earnings age 
a, = Net Payroll 272.72. 


A great number of small concerns 









































are also affected, since they too a a | ae Cs 

eevee wonmen FE urfo9. 2-32 em 
was.ox. urowmce Bie $- 36 Siornce 
wounsmanr one ( 52 __) tie __-_ 2.60 

The clock card used by the Square D nouns Tove - 
Company records time worked to- a oe |) ee 
gether with the weekly earnings and ae ee 
deductions for each employee. The runcases J xovances, OQ 
back of the last card is stamped for de- 

partmental totals and must prove back 


with the totals of the payroll register 
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must keep similar records, furnish 
like information to government, 
ind cope with a growing payroll. 
It is the problems of these smaller 
husinesses with which this discus- 
sion is concerned. Many a firm 
which has operated for years on a 
hand system has wondered what 
idvantages might be gained by 
‘hanging to machine system, and 
it what point, in terms of size of 
payroll, such a change would be 
profitable to make. That is a ques- 
tion which can, of course, be 
idequately answered only by 
studying the individual needs. 
rhere are, however, some problems 
which are universal. 

First, it is difficult today to find 
personnel which will keep records 
as the business wants them kept. 
Second, payroll records must be 
turned out within a limited time. 
During that period a large num- 
ber of people may have to be 
shifted from other work, interfer- 
ing seriously with that production, 
or perhaps additional personnel 
must be hired solely for the pay- 
roll peaks. The alternative seems 
to be to find some type of mechani- 
cal equipment which will serve to 
turn out the entire payroll job in 
the shortest time, with a minimum 
of personnel. Almost every payroll 
involves the creation of several 





records—a summary sheet of the 
payroll, the earnings record of 
cach employee, the check, and the 
employee’s weekly statement of his 
pay. A hand system naturally re- 
quires that each of these records 
he prepared separately; each must 
also be separately proved as well, 
to make certain they agree and are 
for identical amounts. Such repe- 
titious labor can be eliminated un- 
der a machine system, since all 
records can be made simultaneous- 
lv, the various totals accumulated 
separately in the same operation, 
and positive proof of all achieved 
automatically. Thus a consider- 
able saving is assured, not only in 
the writing of the roll, but in proof 
and audit as well. 

The experience of the Square 
D Company, of Detroit, Michi- 
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EMPLOYEES 
EARNINGS RECORD 


Year 


No. 








26 017 


26 372-05-4523 
017 John Doe 











square D 


COMPANY 


CONTROL SHEET 


oerr. wo. 26 


ADJUSTMENTS FOR TRANSFERS OR QUITS 





YEAR-TO-OATE EARh ines 
CONTROL TOTAL 


TOP: Original record, showing neat and complete information on each employ- 
ee’s earnings and deductions. BOTTOM: Control of earnings to date by depart- 
ment. Auditing is simplified by the listing of both old and new clock numbers 


gan, offers an ideal illustration. 
This company has shifted its pro- 
duction from peacetime to war- 
time material. It is progressive, 
fast growing. It has, in a short 
space of time, grown from a single 
small plant to a company with ten 
factories in various cities. Each 
of these branch plants is a fair 
example of an average individual 
plant in similar circumstances. 
Up to now this manufacturer 
has written the payroll by hand. 
Employees have been paid on a 
group bonus plan. First, then, be- 
fore the payroll was written, it 
was necessary to determine the 
efficiency rating for each depart- 





ment. Following that, a payroll 
work sheet was written up, on 
which the roll was calculated and 
proved. The payroll summary 
sheet was written from clock cards 
and the work sheets, and a balance 
struck. Deductions were then en- 
tered. Summary sheets were dis- 
tributed to several people in the 
cost department, who were as- 
signed to help in turning out the 
payroll. They calculated pay from 
gross to net, totaled each class of 
earnings and of deductions, proved 
the accuracy of each against 
original posting media, and copied 
all of the information onto the 
employee’s pay statement. From 
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the summary sheets, checks were 
written on a check-protecting de- 
vice, and an adding machine total 
of the net checks proved against 
totals on the 


the net summary 


sheets. Checks were then dated, 
numbered, and signed. Finally, 
considerable time had to be de- 


voted to copying the information 
onto employees’ carnings cards, 
and the figures proved to previous 
records. 

The duplication of effort under 





ly in front of the machine opera- 
tor, so that the information can 
be read while the operator is set- 
ting it up on the keyboard. 

tables are 


Separate printing 


provided on the machine—one for 
the individual earnings record, one 
for the check pay 
statement, and the third for the 
combination check register payroll 


and stub, or 


journal. All of these records are 
printed simultaneously, and all are 


originals. 
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The stub of the pay check carries an imprinted statement of deductions identi- 
fied by symbol, regular and overtime hours worked, and both gross and net pay 


this system is clear. And, more- 
over, in spite of all of the checking, 
numerous complaints and inquiries 
were received from employees as to 
the accuracy of the pay state- 
ments. The situation called for re- 
lief, and the company decided to 


install a machine system. ‘That 
chosen was the payroll writing 
system of the National Cash 


Register Company. 

As with any system for payroll 
preparation, effort 
must precede the actual payroll 


considerable 


writing function. In this case, the 
calculation of the group bonus 
participation has been speeded up 
by the use of Addressograph and 
Comptometer operation, and the 
payroll register, the check, and the 
payroll earnings records are pre- 
Addressographed. All calculations 
of regular earnings, bonus, and 
deductions are made on the face 
of the clock card, so that when 
the time comes for writing the pay- 
roll, this single posting medium 
serves all purposes. 

The payroll machine is equipped 
with a clock card holder 
holds about 250 cards. It is direct- 


which 
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At the start of a run, the ma- 
The 
check counter is set, so that the 


chine is cleared. automatic 


checks will be numbered in their 


proper sequence; the automatic 


date is set, and the automatic item 
checked The 


counters and set. 








operator selects the correct post 
ing line on which to post the earn 
ings card for the particular per 
that held 
throughout the run, since all post 


iod, and position is 
ings for the same period are on 
the same line on every card. 
At the beginning of the run, thi 
payroll journal-check register is 
table. This 
automatically spaces itself as each 


inserted in its forn 


employee’s record is completed 
The operator now picks up th 
earnings to date on the keyboard 
for that figure will be necessary to 
get the new balance to date afte: 
current earnings have been posted 
Simultaneously with the pick-up 
the check and earnings card ar 
inserted in their respective tables 
and the operator is ready to pos! 


current information from thy 
clock card. Hours, regular and 


overtime, regular earnings, ove) 
time earnings, bonuses, premiums. 
allowances are posted, and gross 
pay determined. As each amount 
is posted, it adds also into its 
separate total, for control and 
proof of each type of item. Thi 
deductions are next posted from 
the clock 
cumulate into separate totals. In 
this 


average deductions for each em 


‘ard, and these, too, ac 


the case of company, th 
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The payroll register gives a complete detail of all payroll transactions, including 
control totals as cleared from the machine. These totals must tie in with the 
totals as shown on the rubber stamp impression on the back of last clock card 
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ployee are between four and five, 
hut should more be required, as 
many as twenty may be recorded 
ind accumulated separately. 

When all earnings and deduc- 
tions have been posted, the net 
vay key is depressed, and the post- 
ing is complete. The check is auto- 
matically ejected and stacked in 
its consecutive order, while a knife- 
age forces the clock card out of 
sight, and brings the next one into 
the operator’s vision. 

The earnings card is now im- 
printed originally with the com- 
plete record of the employee’s situ- 
ation—hours, regular and over- 
‘ime; pay, regular and overtime ; 
bonuses or premiums; and deduc- 
tions. The check has been written, 
dated, numbered, imprinted with 
the net pay figure. The employee's 
pay statement, which is the stub of 
the pay check, has been imprinted 
with regular and overtime hours, 
regular and overtime pay and 
vross, each deduction (identified 
hy symbol), and net pay. The 
payroll journal, which is also the 
check register, is printed with the 
uet pay figure. All of these records 
are original—no carbon—and all 
were produced simultaneously by 
the use of a single key depression 
for each item. There must be com- 
plete agreement among all records. 
Livery figure is printed; every one 
is legible; every total is automati- 
cally proved. 

In addition to the saving result- 
ing from the elimination of copy- 
ing, there is the practical elimina- 
tion of the time normally required 
for handling paper. The posting 
media are not handled at all, ex- 
cept to load and unload the card 
hox. The checks themselves are 
automatically stacked upon com- 
pletion. The payroll journal is in- 
serted but once, and entries are 
spaced automatically. The earn- 
ings record and check, including 
pay statement, are inserted in the 
machine while the operator is set- 
‘ing up figures on the keyboard. 
\ll accumulations are mechanical. 

This company, with 900 on the 
factory roll, 350 on the salary 
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Or perhaps a lathe or milling machine 
operator, or any one of hundreds of work 
classifications that plant management is 
demanding of the employment manager. 
With McBee Keysort applied to Personnel 
Records, experienced applicants or 
candidates from present personnel for 
any job can be located quickly and 


accurately. 


Keysort handles large or small numbers 
of cards with equal facility, with your 
regular clerks or operators and without 
costly machinery or equipment. 











roll, and 140 salesmen, expects to 
gain much from the installation of 
this mechanical system. Without 
the salary roll, the direct reduc- 
tion in the payroll writing opera- 
tion has been one person out of 
five, or 20 per cent, and the re- 
maining staff finishes much quick- 
er. A definite saving in the cost 
department has also been effected, 
in that there is now no need to 
borrow from that department to 
help out with the payroll. The 
balancing operation has been sim- 


plified and speeded up, because of 
the simultaneous printing and in- 
dividual total accumulations ; and 
great accuracy has been achieved. 

This company has discovered 
that the size of the payroll is not 
always the measure of the advan- 
tages which such a machine system 
can bring. Like many another, it 
has decided the real determining 
factor is “What can be saved in 
manhours, accuracy, and conven- 
ience by installing a modern high- 
speed mechanical payroll system?” 
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The Office Manager and the 


Purchasing Agent 





Who should specify the type of equipment, the kind of 
supplies needed for the office? Why some offices never 
have the right office equipment. How office managers 
and purchasing agents can work together to cut costs 





certain 


IGHT 


department of a 


months ago a 
nationally 
known business was about six 
months behind with its most vital 
work. After much discussion the 
department manager obtained per- 
mission to employ forty clerks to 
tackle the job. Difficult as was the 
employment situation, he found 
and trained the clerks to do the 
work. They needed desks. This 
business has an old rule that all 
equipment must be selected by the 
purchasing department which is in 
charge of a man who permits no 
suggestions to come from other 
department heads. 

The purchasing agent sent out 
four requests for bids on the forty 
desks needed by the new employees. 
Now this purchasing agent him- 
self sits at an ancient, battered, 
obsolete, rolltop desk, with an 
equally ancient table behind him. 
He spends one-fourth of his time 
looking in drawers and- pigeon- 
holes for papers his secretary 
should have filed in a modern filing 
system. But the business, big and 
prosperous though it is, has no 
modern filing system. 

He does not know that desks 
have been vastly improved in recent 
years; so his bids 
called for a_ plain, serviceable, 
60-inch desk. No other specifica- 
tions were added, except the in- 
structions that dealers should get 
busy and sharpen pencils to make 


request for 


the prices attractive. 
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As 
desks 


plants, the Government, and ship- 


everybody knows today, 


are hard to come by; war 


MO 


P 


builders have bought them by th: 
thousands. Yet even with this con 
dition prevailing there are alway 
thei 


property at ruinous prices jus 


some dealers who will sell 
for the sake of getting an ord 
and building volume. One deak 
declined to bid on the job. Anothe 
put in a bid for a good 60-inc! 
desk, because he had a carloa 
en route, but his price was hoote 


at by the purchasing agent. 





Modern office production, like factory production, dependsontheright equipment 
for each job. Only men trained and experienced in office production can select it 





Where a responsible executive is in charge of office production and has authority 
to select proper equipment, office costs invariably go down, and errors decrease 
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hird dealer put in a bid, but could 
ot guarantee 
‘hen a fourth dealer came into 


a quick delivery. 


he picture with an odd assort- 
wnt of cheap desks. Some were 
uirly good, others obviously bad, 
nd a few were refinished, used 
lesks. He told a tale about desks 
wing impossible to obtain, offered 
cheap chair to go with the desks. 
\nd his bid was low. He got the 
rder, but the office manager who 
ust supervise the people who 
ork at those desks and sit in those 
hairs is having one headache af- 
cr another. The desks were de- 
ivered to the company’s loading 
lock, along with the chairs, a few 
it a time over a period of several 
lays. The department was upset 
ind disturbed with the commotion 
or about two weeks. The dealer 
offered no service and some of the 
lesks were damaged, others had 
drawers which stuck, and type- 
vriter platforms which refused to 
function without considerable tink- 
cring. The chairs were bad, and 
venerally unsatisfactory. 

Almost everybody in the depart- 
ment complained about the equip- 
ment. Turnover was bad—worse 
in this department than any other. 
The company’s own service man 
was kept busy tinkering with type- 
writer platforms, with desk draw- 
ers and locks as well as the chairs. 


The 


plaints by claiming he delivered a 


dealer shrugged off com- 
bargain and that you can’t expect 
good equipment these days. The 
purchasing agent thinks he saved 
the company money—he did save 
about three dollars on each unit 
on the face of things, but the dis- 
satisfaction, time lost, and cost of 
the company’s own repair work 
and tinkering probably equaled 
25 cents a day per employee for 
at least six months. Well, the pur- 


‘ 


chasing agent “saved” the com- 
pany $120, and the company lost 
$10 a day for six months, which 
$1,820. The 


manager himself claims the cheap 


totals department 
equipment is costing the company 
a dollar a day per person, but we 
cut his estimate four ways just to 
be conservative. Whichever figure 
is right, the fact remains that the 
company has lost much because of 
that 
judgment. But it would be unfair 


purchasing agent’s poor 
to criticize him because he buys 
literally thousands of items and 
with all of 


been 


cannot be familiar 


them; and because he has 
trained in a school which requires 
orders to go to the lowest bidder. 

Now look at a similar case in 
another company, not quite so big, 
but managed by men with more 
modern ideas. This company, al- 
than the first, 


though smaller 





Accurately recorded business facts, immediately available for reference, are 
possible only through the selection and use of the proper office equipment 
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needed 100 new desks and chairs. 
It has, fortunately, an aggressive, 
well trained, alert office manager, 
who knows all the latest develop- 
ments in office equipment. When 
the need for desks was apparent 
he made a careful survey of avail- 
able equipment and available space. 
He found that space was a prob- 
lem. In cooperation with the pur- 
chasing agent the office manager 
worked out specifications for the 
desks and chairs, and then went 
into the market to find the right 
equipment, not the lowest price. 
It so happened, because of the of- 
fice manager’s knowledge of equip- 
ment, that a certain dealer was 
able to obtain the specified chairs 
and desks in a reasonable time. 
Today, almost a year after the 
equipment was installed, the office 
manager reports: “Our people are 
happy with this new equipment. 
We know this because many people 
from other departments have 
begged for the same type of equip- 
ment, and others have asked to be 
transferred to this department be- 
cause they like the modern desks 
and chairs. The desks are smaller 
than we previously thought neces- 
sary, and they are only 29 inches 
high, but without exception people 
using this new equipment will have 
no other if they can avoid it.” 
Asked how 


these people do with a modern desk 


much more work 
and chair (the office was already 


well lighted and sound condi- 
tioned) the office manager de- 
clined to estimate. Asked if the 
increase in output was worth a 
dollar a day per person he laughed 
and said he thought this figure 
conservative, but would not say 
definitely. Actually it would be 
difficult to make a dollar and cents 
estimate, but he is convinced that 
the entire cost of the new equip- 
ment has been liquidated in the 
year it has been in service. 

Office 


quires skilled, trained, experienced 


management today re- 


men-—men who are trained to 
think like engineers and factory 
production experts, because to- 


day’s office with its vastly increased 
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burden of work is a_ production 


unit. Therefore, the office needs an 
overall executive, just as the fac- 
tory needs an overall executive. In 
hundreds of offices each depart- 
ment manager acts as his own of- 
fice manager, and under such con- 
ditions office management is a side 
issue—the department manager 
is interested in other things. One 
department may be under a man 
who has studied office routine and 
production and who has been able 
to obtain proper eyuipment. Yet 
the next department, with work 
which must dovetail, may be man- 
aged by a man whose knowledge of 
office 


equipment is 


production, methods, and 


meager. We have 
found this condition in many of- 
fices through checkup in’ more 
than twenty cities this summer. 
Some of the best known com- 
panics in America do not have 
office managers, and _ still depend 


office 


ment. They are, as a result, suffer- 


on departmental manage- 
ing from office bottlenecks and de- 
lays which overall office manage- 
ment would eliminate. 

Paper work in railroad offices is 
a typical example. We have almost 
come to look upon railroads and 
delays as synonymous. Railroads 
may turn heaven and earth to 
move freight and passenger trains 
on time, and they are accomplish- 
ing wonders today. But try to 
correspond with a railroad about 
a refund, a claim, or to buy or 
lease a piece of railroad property. 
The delays may astonish you. 
This is at least partially because 
of department office management 
in most of the railroads. Each 
department head is supreme— 
but both home and divisional of- 
fices in railroads could function 
better with a general office man- 
ager to work with each of these 
department managers to speed the 
work, standardize and organize of- 
fice methods, routine, procedures, 
and equipment. 

But leave the railroads and look 
at other types of business. A great 
oil company leaves all office man- 


agement problems to each depart- 
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ment head because, its top execu- 
tives say, each department head is 
a strong character, an individual- 
ist who must have authority in his 
own right. Sales departments, re- 
finery departments, traftic depart- 
ments, production departments, 
purchasing departments, explora- 
tion departments, engineering and 
building departments, all must be 
in charge of strong able men, 
specialists in their own lines. Be- 
cause they are specialists they tend 
to neglect office management, with 
the result that 


dovetail. To establish modern of- 


methods do not 


fice management, under a skilled 
experienced office manager to or- 
ganize, coordinate, and _ foster 
modern office methods in all de- 
partments would in no way reflect 
upon or damage the prestige or 
authority of each individual de- 
partment manager. Yet this is one 
reason advanced by top manage- 
ment for its failure to improve of- 
fice methods. 

In one business after another 


management apologizes for in- 


adequate office equipment and 
methods, often explaining that 


modern office equipment is at pres- 
ent unobtainable. But it has been 
fully obtainable long since such 
companies made any attempt to 
modernize methods and equipment. 
Offices where there is no one in 
charge of methods, procedures, of- 
fice management, and operation 
are handicapped because there is 
no one except the purchasing agent 
who will see salesmen with modern 
equipment and methods to sell. The 
purchasing department will not 
consider new equipment until it has 
a requisition, and thus the com- 
pany is stymied in obtaining new 
equipment because all too often no 
one is informed about equipment 
improvement and modernization. 
It appears from a_ study of 
about 250 offices, large and small, 
that the only answer to lower of- 
fice costs, reasonably well trained 
office 
prompt and economical handling 
of paper work, is a department of 
office management under the super- 


and efficient personnel, 












vision of one man, trained and ex 


perienced in the work, with almost 





no other responsibilities. In a larg: 
well staffed office such a man needs : 
to work closely with each depart 
ment manager, and especially wit! 
the personnel, purchasing, and ac 
counting departments. There is n 
need for conflict between the offic: 
manager, the various department 
managers, the purchasing depart 
ment, or the personnel department 
But the office manager needs th. 
authority to prepare equipmen 
specifications and to develop stand 
ards for equipment. He can cd 
this and still not encroach upo: 
the purchasing department’s tra 
ditional authority. 

The office manager, no matte 
what other title he may carry. 
whether it be controller, credi: 
manager, secretary, treasurer, 0: 
general manager, must work clos 
ly with the personnel manager t 
set up personnel standards, em 
ployment tests, and to find and 
develop sources for procuremen! 
of the right type of personnel. 
Here again there needs to be no 
conflict of authority or prestig« 

One of the best informed men 
we met on a nationwide checkup of 
office management practices was 
the general manager of a whok 
sale house, whose office is a mode! 
of fast moving efficiency. He was 
also the office manager, and proud 
of his office and its equipment and 
methods. In another case it was thi 
controller who had charge of offic: 
management, equipment, and meth 
ods and he knew down to the last 
what 


stenographer’s copyholder 


the latest and best equipment 
should be. But as a rule neither ot 
these twe executives has the tinv 
nor the inclination to master al! 
the intricacies of the modern of 
fice, and its personnel, equipment 
and methods. Almost without ex 
ception we find the best run offices 
to be in charge of an office man 
ager, proud of his job, well paid. 
with adequate authority, and th. 
ability to work in harmony wit! 
all other department managers. 
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Suggestions 


How Swift Puts More Life in 
Suggestion System 





Professional entertainers, public officials, Army and 
Navy officers, company officers combine to put across 
a successful celebration at Sox baseball park to show 
Swift & Company employees importance of suggestions 





BY NAT GREEN 


OW important Swift & Com- 
pany, world-famed 
considers suggestions from em- 


packer, 


ployees is seen in the way in which 
the company stages big parties, 
with as many as 20,000 employees 
in attendance, to promote more 
and better suggestions. 

H. W. Seinwerth, manager of 
the Swift suggestion system, was 
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not content with usual methods of 
operating a suggestion system. 
The war and the necessity for in- 
creased production made improve- 
ment ideas doubly valuable. After 
conferences with the general sug- 
gestion committee, which sets the 
suggestion plan policy, it was de- 
cided to stage a series of shows 


which would dramatize the sugges- 





tion plan, using all the known 
principles of showmanship and 
salesmanship. 

Instead of merely asking em- 
ployees to submit suggestions for 
improvements in their own or other 
departments and awarding prizes 
for ideas accepted, the committee 
decided to inaugurate a_ special 
award contest and to hold a “Sug- 
gestion Show” to which all em- 
ployees and their families would 
be invited. The idea was tried in 
1942 and proved so successful it 
has been made a permanent part 
of the suggestion plan. Under the 
arrangement adopted, all sugges- 
tions which have received regular 
suggestion awards during the 
previous six months are reviewed 
twice a year and to the origina- 
tors of those showing the most 
value to the company from a 
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standpoint of net savings, intan- 


gible benefits, originality, and in- 
genuity are paid special awards. 

In addition, suggestion parties 
are held for the various packing 
plants, scattered throughout the 
These affairs 


take the form of an auditorium 


country. usually 
meeting to which all employees 


and their families are invited. 
Suggestion awards are made, to- 
gether with other honoraria to em- 
ployees for long service, ete.; in- 
spirational material is presented 
regarding the suggestion plan; 
and a program of entertainment 
instances 
These 


meetings have been an unqualified 


is conducted. In most 


refreshments are served. 
success. They furnish an oppor- 
tunity for good industrial rela- 
tions by permitting employees to 
get together under sociable con- 
ditions. The meetings also have 
heen a definite stimulant for the 
suggestion plan itself. Attendance 
at the 1942 parties ranged from 
200 to 7,000. At the 1943 par- 
ties, held late in June, attendance 
was much higher. The Chicago 
plant show drew a crowd of more 
than 20,000. 

Typical of all the Swift sug- 
gestion shows is that staged by 
the Chicago plant, the only dif- 
ference being that the Chicago 
show is on a much larger scale 
than those in most of the com- 
pany’s plants. The local sugges- 
tion committee gives considerable 
attention to publicizing the show, 
through the Swift public relations 
department, for weeks before the 
show is held. Posters calling at- 
tention to the affair are distributed 
throughout the plant. This year’s 
show, held June 22 in Comiskey 
Park, home of the Chicago White 
Sox, was an elaborate affair. The 
entire program was in charge of 
A. F. 


charge of 


Hunt, vice president in 
operations, and the 
show itself was handled by Harry 
Kemp, head of industrial relations 
for the Chicago plant. From four 
o’clock until nine the huge crowd 
was entertained with music, speak- 
ing, pageantry, and novelty acts. 
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The famous Chicago Board of 
Trade American Legion band, 
headed by Col. Armin F. Hand, 
provided stirring music, spectacu- 
lar marches and drills. There was 
a baseball game between the Swift 
Premiums, official Chicago plant 
team, and the Navy Pier team of 
the U. S. Navy. After the game 
Ko-Ko, famous clown, and his ten 
clowns presented comedy stunts. 

Then there was presented a col- 
orful pageant, “Inside Swift & 
Company,” in which more than 100 
Swift employees took part. As 
groups from various departments 
appeared on the stage, a narrator 
gave a running story of the Swift 
firm. The workmen, the buyers, 
office force, salesmen, executives, 
all were represented and the nar- 
rator detailed the part they play 
in the 
operations. Then followed the wel- 
come from L. W. Bermond, Chica- 


company’s widespread 


go plant manager, presentation of 
awards, and addresses by Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly, Harold H. 
Swift, vice chairman of the board, 
and several Swift executives. Form- 
ing a semi-circle around the speak- 
ers’ stand were eight huge display 
boards beside each of which sat a 
girl dressed in white and wearing 
a blue ribbon on which was _ in- 
scribed “Miss Swift.” As awards 
were made covers were removed 
from the display boards, revealing 
messages, suggestions, and jingles 
concerning the suggestion plan— 
thoughts such as “Never let an 
Write it 


country 


idea escape. down” ; 


“Help 


yourself with a good suggestion” ; 


your and help 
“It doesn’t take a genius to make 
a good suggestion.” 

At the conclusion of the award 
program a troupe of professional 
actors put on an_ entertaining 
show. Drawings were then held for 
prizes totaling several thousand 
dollars, numbered ticket stubs be- 
ing drawn from barrels to deter- 
mine the winners. 

That the suggestion show and 
the special awards have increased 
interest in the suggestion plan is 
shown by the heavy increase in the 








number of suggestions since thx 


show idea was instituted. In 1936 
employees submitted 675 sugges 
tions, of which 231 were accepted, 
and $2,614 was paid in awards 
By 1939 the number of sugges 
tions submitted had reached 8,278. 
of which 1,673 were accepted ani 
awards paid amounted to $19,641 
Steady increases were shown i: 
1940 and 1941, but with the in 
troduction of the special award, 
and suggestion parties in 1942 th: 
total number of suggestion 
jumped to 17,588, of which 3,044 
were accepted. Awards paid wer 
$51,607 regular and $10,800 
special, or a total of $62,407. Oj 
the 72,000 employees in all Swift 
plants, one out of four submitted 
suggestions. This year the percen 
tage is higher. Suggestions hav: 
come in at the rate of 27 per 100 
employees. The Chicago plant is 
well above the average, with 61 
suggestions per 100 employees. 

While the firm gives out no 
specific figures on savings accom 
plished by the plan, they un 
doubtedly exceed $100,000 a year. 
Ideas cover a wide range. Top 
honors at the Chicago plant went 
to Alonzo Scarborough for an im 
proved method of dressing hogs 
for which he was awarded $915. 
Three workmen jointly submitted 
a suggestion to improve the meth- 
od of packing fancy meats and 
received $535 each. C. C. Patton, 
a supervisor in the freezer depart- 
ment, submitted an idea to speed 
up lend-lease: shipments through 
an improved method of stamping 
information on export containers. 
He received $425. 

Aside from actual cash savings 
made through the suggestion plan. 
the improved employee-manage- 
ment relations resulting from its 
operation are one of its chief 
values. “In our 
says H. W. 


manager, “we emphasize the part 


presentation,” 


plan 


Seinwerth, 


the employee plays in solving 


problems he encounters in his job. 
and let him know that ideas ar« 
valuable in organizations of 72,000 
as well as in smaller concerns.” 
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Eighteen Ways To 
Check Inflation 


‘ontinued from page 13) 


8. The vast increase of the debt 
efore Pearl Harbor. 

9. The competition between 
aders of large voting groups to 
ct more for their followers, or 
se their following to more ag- 
ressive rivals. These pressures on 
overnment exist today to a degree 
ve did not dream of in World 
Var I. The idea is to win your 
conomic battles not in the open 
ompetition of a free market, but in 
-gislative halls. This makes gov- 
rnment an immense prize, the pos- 
ssion of which enables one group 
o fatten themselves at the expense 
of the republic. This led to the 
downfall of France. 

10. The 


irine carried over from a spread- 


time-and-a-half doc- 


the-work period to a time of man- 
power shortage. This is today one 
of the great inflationary forces. It 
scems incredible that the standard 
week was permitted to be reduced 
from 42 hours to 40 after Dunkirk 
and the fall of France without a 
word of protest from anyone in 
authority. 

11. The idea that we are going 
to have limitless prosperity after 
the war and so why worry. This 
idea is based on a huge deferred 
demand for automobiles, houses, 
cte., plus large savings with which 
to buy. There are many favorable 
factors in this situation, but it 
must be pointed out that some of 
them will add to inflation pres- 
sures. For example, as workingmen 
cash in their war bonds after the 
war, they get currency, which is 
more inflationary than the bonds ; 
in addition, the Government will 
have to sell more bonds to the 
hanks to get the money to pay the 
workers, which adds to the money 
supply represented by bank depos- 
its. In short, in the very process 
of releasing funds to workers to 
spend, you get a double dose of 
inflation dynamite. 
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6 TESTED THWESAVERS 


for Understaffed Offices 
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Desk a ‘JUNK HEAP"? 


Desk so piled with details this morning 
you didn’t know where to start? Then 
get Hammermill’s “Recipe for an Or- 
derly Desk.” Written by William 
Feather, this book will help you organ- 
ize your day’s work by showing you 
helpful times to put things in writing. 
Reminds you what to do and when, 
simplifies routing of information, elimi- 
nates interruptions, gets rid of de- 


tails. Free. Y Check No. l 





TO HELP YOU ANSWER 
TODAY’S MAIL TODAY 


Unanswered letters irritate customers, 
delay decisions, upset office routine. If 
your desk is cluttered with mail de- 
manding an answer, Hammermill’s 
little book, ‘‘Very Promptly Yours,” 
will help you get out from under the 
load. In this book, by Robert E. Ram- 
say, is a tested plan for speeding up 
correspondence, routing important let- 
ters, organizing files to handle more 


work faster. Free. Va Check No. 2 





New Manual of Wartime 
Paper Information 


Pocket-size, 24-page, conveniently in- 
dexed book of the Hammermill papers 
available under wartime paper manu- 
facturing restrictions. This Manual is 
an invaluable timesaver. It tells what 
grades, what colors, what finishes, 
what weights, what sizes you can 


get now. Free. Check No. 8 








SALESMEN STALLED 
By Gas Rationing? 


Stepping up direct mail to offset man- 
power shortages, to help hold markets 
and create post-war desires? Then 
you’ll want Hammermill’s kit, ““7 Timely 
Ways to Personalize a Company Let- 
terhead.”” Shows how to replace miss- 
ing personal contacts. Add the warmth 
of a handshake to letters—-make your 
customers realize you are still close to 
them-—-remind them you'd call in per- 


son if you could. Free. Check No.4 


A COLLECTION OF 


COLORFUL 
DISPLAY PRINTING 


Do you have to get out posters, win- 
dow pieces, mailing folders? Then see 
this wartime collectiv. of specimens on 
Hammermill Offset, printed on differ- 
ent weights, finishes, and in two, three 
and four colors. Free. 


YW Check No. 5 


Need Lighter Weight Papers 
in Your Printed Pieces ? 


There is a light-weight paper without 

objectionable show-through. It is Ham- 

mermill Opaque. See kit of specimens 
illustrated letters, folders, bulle- 


tins, catalogs. Free. iY Check No. § 
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PAPER AND PRINTING MULTIPLY MANPOWER—AND MANPOWER WILL WIN THE WAR! 
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12. Finally you have to fight 
the underground Communist effort 
to destroy national credit, bank- 
They 


know correctly that “there is no 


ing and money systems. 
subtler or surer means of over 
turning the cxisting basis of soci- 
ety than to debauch the currency,” 
as was sail by Lenin. 

If we don’t accept the necessary 
sacrifices willingly, they will be ex 
acted of us brutally. You can’t 
resign from this contest. 

The malady spreads as the dol 
lars going into the pockets of the 
people excced the goods available 
This 
gap this vear will be around 45 
dollars. It is like flood 


water rising against the levees ot 


for purchase. inflationary 


billion 


the Mississippi. 

There is no one remedy. This 
is a job for banker, housewife, 
worker, farmer. And we have all 
got to take part of the medicine. 
Josh Billings said he was past 50 
before he learned of the only good 
place for a boil—on the other 
That 


inflation. 


fellow. won't work with 

‘Taxes come first. They must be 
levied where the money is—income 
taxes or sales taxes. The argument 
against sales taxes in peacetime 
is an argument for them now 
they lower the money flood. 

Sell war bonds to individuals 
and stop forcing them on bankers. 
Voluntary sales are of course pre 
ferred, but we may have to resort 
to compulsory savings before we 
are through—1e., a withholding 
tax repavable in part after the 
war. It should be noted, however, 
that compulsory savings simply 
postpone inflation unless the re 
pavinent is made ino installments 
over a period of years. 

In every possible way we should 
keep down the costs of war pro 
duction; 1e., keep down the debt. 
We should apply the principle of 
the incentive wage wherever posi 
sible, paving men for what thes 
do rather than for hours spent. 
This will reduce unit costs. 

“Educate and inform the peo 
ple? as Jefferson told us to do. 


Make plain the difference between 
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real wages and money wages. As 
Disracli said, when the suffrage 
was more widely extended in Eng- 
land, “We must educate our mas- 
ters,’—the American voter. The 
evil of inflation will be overcome, 
if at all, only at the ballot boxes 
of a free and informed people. 

Corporate management should 
stop all efforts to cash in on the 
war, thus setting an example to 
their men. 

Cut out every dollar of unneces- 


sary expense, whether war or non- 


war. Support Senator Byrd's 
Committee. While war is_ itself 


economic waste, there is no sense 
rolling in it in an orgy of phony 
patriotism. The true patriot will 
conserve his men, his materials, 
and his money even in time of war. 
Senator Truman says that the 
armed services “know how to waste 
money better than any organiza- 
tion I have ever had anything to 
do with.” 

If we stop tossing billions of 
dollars around in countries that 
have not sent a single soldier to 
the front, as if dollars were con- 
fetti, we would have more civilian 
goods at home, thus easing the 
pressure on prices. 

Adopt policies that will step up 
production of scarce items; for ex- 
ample, food, and = stop wasting 
them. Food Administrator Jones 
estimates that we waste 40,000,- 
000,000 pounds of food annually. 
Enough, I have heard it said, to 
support life in the French nation. 
Any man or woman, not sick, who 
leaves food on his plate, should 
be cut in polite society. 

It seems probable that we are 
conscripting soldiers beyond any 
necessity and that some of them 
could be demobilized back to the 
farm and the factory—thus check- 
ing inflation by casing the scarcity 
of goods. 

We must loyally support neces- 
sary rationing and refuse to buy 
on the black market. 

We must resist political pres- 
sure groups, even if we are a mem 
ber of the group. 

We should pay all 


debts and 


personal 


home mortgages and 











enter the postwar period as deh 
free as possible—however hea 
the federal debt may be. 

We should buy life insurance 
This protects both you and you 
country, as the life insurance con 
pany will probably invest most 
your premiums in governme: 
bonds anyway. 


We should fede: 


spending under the audit of 


bring all 


Comptroller General, the agent 
your agent, Congress. This 

cludes RFC, TVA, BEW, gove: 
ment corporations and all oth 
now exempt. Support Congressm 
Howard Smith’s Committee a 
the subcommittees on appropr 
tion designed to prevent Washin 
spendi 


ton bureaucrats from 


money or exceeding the pow 
granted them. 

We should, I think, restore 
convertibility of paper money 11 
gold coin at the earliest possi! 
date. 

We should get behind the yn 
posal to place a ceiling on 
power of the Federal Governn 
to tax incomes under the 16 
Amendment—a proposal which | 
already been adopted by the leg 
latures of fifteen states. 

We should consider the proy 
sal of Senator Tvdings for a co 
stitutional amendment making 
obligatory upon Congress to | 
taxes whenever it appropriates | 
vond existing revenues—in tin 
war the taxes to be sufficient 
amortize the debt in one gene: 
tion. 

As a hedge against inflation, 
give you the only one that w 
weather the approaching storm. | 
is to clect the right kind of men 
Congress! And to state legis! 
tures and city halls, where 
earnings of the people are sub): 
to public appropriation or exp: 
priation, 

As Professor Kemmerer, 
Princeton, says, “What we nm 
above all else is patriotic couras 
in| Washington—and_ the stro: 
support of all patriotic citizens 
the public men who exhibit su 


9 
courage, 
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PGE Sig eence Ha 


nly the company whose office management is properly informed about improved 
‘nethods, new equipment, simpler, faster procedures can hope to hold office costs 
-o a sensible figure. New problems arise each month calling for new equipment and 
mproved methods. Here, with the cooperation of the National Office Management 
\ssociation, we present short notes to show trends, developments, and new methods 
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Organization chart of the Republic Aviation Corporation’s procedures depart- 
ment, showing how different activities are supervised by the office manager 


EORGE H. SUTTON, of the 
Atlanta Office of K. I. du Pont 

de Nemours & Company, in a re- 
cent address before the Atlanta 
National Office 


Association said 


Chapter of the 
Management 
very office needs a Forms Com- 
nittee which, if it does its work 
rroperly, will soon become known 
is the Forms Killing Committee, 
vith the office manager as chief 
xecutioner. He points out that 
he office 


ibility as a salesman to convince 


manager needs some 
ther executives that a form needs 
o be combined with another, or 
ibolished entirely. 
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ESIGN OF ORDER BLANKS 
often creates unnecessary 
work. One office manager states 
that redesigning of an order form 
made it possible for the orders to 
flow in a straight line from desk to 
desk, so that no operator had to 
get up from her desk to pass the 
form on to the next operator until 
the form finally moved from the 
office to the shipping room. “If the 
sales department would cooperati 
more with the average office man 
ager and agree to more efficient 
form design, shipments would go 
out faster,” says an office man 


ager for a big wholesale house. 


FFICE MACHINES in many 
offices are 


or two daily. Many office managers 


used only an hou 


have found it possible to create 
“banks” 


tain departments, for use by every 


of office machines in cer 


body. Instead of a machine being 
“hogged” all day, for only an hour 
or so of use, it is placed on a tabk 
in reach of several people for their 
work. This eliminates the “my” 
machine idea, puts machines into 
wider use, and solves many a prob 


lem arising from machine shortage. 


* 
AYROLL SYSTEMS, if they 
haven’t already been modern 
ized, need revamping ino many 


businesses, and with the advent of 
pav-as-vou-go tax deductions 
there’s no better time than now. 
Several excellent systems are aval 
able, and there are new machines 
which perform wonders in speeding 
payroll jobs. Any reader wishing 
to revamp his payroll system can 


obtain considerable information. 
* 


T F. PEIRCE, president of the 
® Pacific Desk Company, Los 
Angeles, pinned back our editorial 
cars in a well written letter in the 
Letters 
about 


department last month 
private offices. Read his 
letter, if you missed it. With the 
increase in office personnel every 
where room is a prime factor in 
arranging offices today. We would 
like to have the opinions of other 


subscribers about this subject. 
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ARRETT B. KLOPFER, of the 
Standard Register Company, 
contributes one of the best time 
saving ideas to come around lately. 
Instead of typing telegrams, each 
department telephones telegrams 
to the communications depart- 
ment, where an operator takes the 
message in shorthand and dis- 
patches the message from her 
shorthand notes. This change frees 
one typewriter, relieves the burden 
of typing messages, and substan- 
tially increases the speed in han- 
dling them. At first it was feared 
errors would increase, but in prac- 
tice the plan has decreased errors. 
Messages are dispatched on West- 
ern Union, Postal, and Teletype 
printers. 


* 
OWNTOWN EMPLOYMENT 


offices are common in the war 
work, shipbuilding, and aircraft 
industries. Plants are generally in 
the suburbs, a long way from 
downtown. Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, for example, has 
a downtown employment office in 
Los Angeles, with displays of war 
products, posters, and cordial in- 
vitations to come in and take a 
job. Thrifty Drug Stores have a 
store room on a downtown street, 
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devoted to recruiting drug store 


help. In Seattle Boeing, famed 
aircraft manufacturer, has taken 
over a large store building for its 
personnel, publicity, purchasing, 
and other departments. Southern 
Pacific Railroad uses some of its 
ticket office windows, once used to 
lure passengers on trips to Tahoe, 
Yosemite, New Orleans, and else- 
where, to lure workers into taking 
jobs. This is but one phase of the 
job of getting more employees. 
+ 

ILING EQUIPMENT of wood 

has been placed on the market 
by many manufacturers, including 
some who never built filing equip- 
ment of any kind in the past. 
There are available plenty of good 
wood filing cabinets, made by es- 
tablished office equipment manu- 
facturers. These are not flimsy 
“duration” files, built by somebody 
who never expects to make and 
sell office equipment in the future. 
In buying filing equipment be sure 
that it was made by a manufac- 
turer who has always made office 
equipment, not one who is just 
adventuring into the field in search 
of war-duration business. In one 
Army office of which we heard 
there is a large battery of “dura- 





| |_| | AP eee | 
ae fe ea 7 rr 


tion” files, made by some unknow) 


manufacturer. Each morning th 
file drawers are pulled out of th 
cabinets, and each placed on 

camp stool, where it remains a 
day. The young officer in charg 
explained the drawers were so di! 
ficult to pull out it saved time | 
mount them on camp stools ai 
place them back in the cabin 
each night. 


* 
AIL ADDRESSING § becon: 


more complicated with tl 
recent ruling which demands th: 
addresses include postal zone nun 
bers after the regular street nun 
ber and name. The correct a 
dress of AMERICAN BvsINEss no 
is: 4660 Ravenswood Avenu 
Chicago 40, Illinois. Office mai 
agers, of course, will remember 
have their zone numbers includ 
on all return envelopes, lett 
heads, billheads, statements, an 
other stationery as reorders ai 
placed for these items. In tl 
meantime, some office manage) 
are using stickers attached t 
letterheads to inform correspond 
ents of their postal zone. Standard 
Register Company used a clev: 
method of getting zone numbers 
from their prospects, customers. 
suppliers, and others with who 
they correspond. In a 3 by 51. 
titled “R.S.V.P.,” 
they ask correspondents to return 
half of the folder with their cor 
ineluding 


inch folder, 


rect mailing address 


zone numbers. 


* 
NION OIL COMPANY, Los 


Angeles, standardized on thre: 
sizes of desks: executive, junio: 
executive, and clerical. Desks of a 
employees who dictate conside: 
ably have a knee well for the st: 
nographer, who can thus sit u) 
close to the desk, in a comfortab! 
and correct posture. A panel, mid 
way in the knee well, separates t! 
stenographer’s knee well from t! 
knee well for.the person regular! 
using the desk. About 700 ne 
desks are now in use at Union Oi 
all 29 inches high. 
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»on every officer and executive in a company falls part of the responsibility for 


.d the public generally is part of the Human Relations program. No one 


L 
p ofitable Human Relations. Every contact with customer, employee, stockholder, 
a 
d 


partment, no one officer, no one executive can do the job alone. It is an overall 
j.b, to be constantly watched and improved by the entire company management 





‘y's New Residents 


n some far west cities there 
is . distinet feeling of hostility 
t. the hordes of newly arrived 
“ workers, and business men 
are frank in saying that the 
presence of these newcomers is 
ne appreciated. Often they are 
reerred to as “Arkies and 
Olies,” or called “tin-hats” be- 
cause of the safety helmets 
worn by the shipyard workers. 

"he business leaders of Salt 
Lake City take a different atti- 
tude. They are urging and 
assisting newcomers to look 
upon Salt Lake City as their 
permanent home, and to settle 
there and become a part of the 
community. 

Sponsored by the Salt Lake 
Tribune and Telegram, the 
cily held in mid-July a picnic 
for newcomers at Liberty Park, 
where all kinds of free enter- 


lt Lake Business Men Welcome 


tainment were offered. Many of 
the advertisements in the Salt 
Lake papers include a para- 
graph of welcome to new- 
comers, with copy urging them 
to remain in Salt Lake City 
permanently. The city antici- 
pates that at least a reasonably 
large part of the war industries 
in and near Salt Lake will con- 
tinue to operate after the war 
has been won. 

Some of the business firms 
participating in the “welcome 
to newcomers” activity were: 
First Security Bank of Utah, 
First National Bank of Salt 
Lake, First Security Trust 
Company, Hubbard-Denn 
Jewelers, Intermountain Thea- 
tres, Utah Power and Light 
Company, Young Electric Sign 
Company, and Salt Lake Knit- 
ting Store. 


George 5. May Promotes Golf 
Tournament To Sell Bonds 


War Bonds and Stamps to- 
taling $933,000 were sold July 


1° 26 at the “three-in-one” All- 
American golf tournaments at 
th: Tam O’Shanter Country 
Cub in Chicago, a record fig- 
uc for golf tournaments 
Gorge S. May, president of the 
clivb, reports. More than 65,000 
s} ectators witnessed this golf- 
in» classic in which 430 contes- 
tents from 37 states played ap- 
p:oximately 120,000 shots in 
1. 10 rounds of golf. 


Disaster 


\ $3,000 Mobile 





gust 1943 


Unit was presented to the Red 
Cross by the George S. May 
Company, sponsors of the tour- 
nament. Golf balls autographed 
by the golf stars were auctioned 
for large sums in War Bond 
purchases. In the créek fronting 
the eighteenth green a model 
PT Boat was launched by 
Patty Berg in a ceremony di- 
rected by Governor Dwight H. 
Green to symbolize the alloca- 
tion of $540,000 of the War 
Bond “take” for building of the 
“PT Tam O’Shanter.” 








Home Talent Band Provides 
Lunch-Time Music 


An eight-piece band, drawn 


entirely from the plant of 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Ro- 
chester, two-hour 
concerts in swing time for the 
benefit of their fellow workers. 
The sessions are held twice 
weekly during Stromberg’s 


provides 


lunch-time and are warmly re- 
ceived by the cafeteria patrons. 
In addition to the eight instru- 
mentalists, the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Musical Modulators feature 
two vocalists. The Production 
Drive Committee sponsors this 
venture as one phase of their 
morale-building program. 


Newspaper Ads Tell Community 
What Workers Are Doing 


A newspaper advertising 
campaign conducted by Fair- 
banks, Morse & Company, Be- 
loit, Wisconsin, and Three 
Rivers, Michigan, is promoting 
better employer-employee rela- 


tions, as well as winning the 
good-will of the community. The 
advertisements in this series 
have as their theme what Fair- 
banks, Morse workers who have 
sons in the armed forces are 
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BEATS 





contributing to victory. With 
such headings as “That Boy of 
Mine Deserves the Best—and 
He’s Getting It”, “Behind To 
day’s Communiques Stand 
These Men of Action” and 
“War Is Serious Business to 
the Cernys” the 
ments feature photographs of 
the men in the plant at work, 
with insets of their sons in uni- 
form. Copy 


advertise- 


emphasizes the 





determination of the father 
back their boys to the | 
by tireless effort. A four 
umn insertion is used « 






week, and on special occas 

a full page, such as the 
Decoration Day advertisen 
picturing the attractive li 
erected in the company 
containing the names of e 
more than 800 employees 

ing in the armed forces 


Girl Employee Originates 


Absentee Slogan 


A “full house” of employees 
will beat the “three of a kind” 

Mussolini, Hitler, and Hiro- 
hito—a slogan originated by 
Lenore Kroll, maintenance de- 
partment, The Reliance Elec 
tric & Engineering Company, 
Cleveland, was neatly carried 
out in poster form by the Reli- 
ance advertising department. 
On the poster the face cards 


employee pictures, three k 
for the men and a pai: 
queens for the girls, while 
catures of the three dict 
illustrated the losing han¢ 

This novel poster ha 
greater than average appe 
employees as, besides invo 
their patriotic instincts, it 
tains actual shop scenes 
which they or their = fe 








were filled with 


montages of workers are featured. 





When Your War Contracts Are Canceled 


(Continued from page 16) 


Government first pays the contractor? 

A. The answer is no, but give 
the poor guy a chance. 

Q. What provisions are made to pre- 
vent the dumping of a lot of supplies 
back on the suppliers, and the threat 
of losing the customers’ good-will, 
should war contracts be canceled? 

A. Any 


welcome, but please don’t suggest 


suggestions will be 


that the Government should, with 
taxpayers’ money, buy all these 
supplies and become a super-duper 
marketing agent in competition 
with you. 

Q. A considerable authority is placed 
with the contracting officer under the 
terms of all contract clauses and in the 
Ordnance Manual. In the matter of 
passing allowable items of cost and in 
settling the contract is it not conceiv- 
able that this will considerably delay 
the final payment by virtue of reluc- 
tance of the contracting officer to decide 
questions of cost without considerable 
detailed audit? What is being done to 
eliminate the possibility of delay? 


A. Under the option clause 


covering a negotiated settlement, 
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the procedure emphasizes speed 
versus meticulousness and accura- 
cy. A settlement is placed in the 
hands of the negotiating staff, and 
not in the hands of the legal and 
fiscal staffs. The negotiators are 
specifically freed from the neces- 
sity of reconciling their recommen- 
dations from the audit report. 
Even so, the question raised may 
not be satisfactorily answered ; but 
I believe the settlement in this way 
will be fair and quicker than if 
handled by World War I and 
peacetime procedures of the Court 
of Claims, or as settled by the 
ry 

Ireasury or some newly created 
agency, which has not lived 
through the early stages of the 
contract. 

Q. Assuming a war contract is can- 
celed because of failure to deliver on 
schedule, what recourse has the manu- 
facturer to raw materials, semi-finished 
materials, and materials which may be 
completed or in transit to the con- 


signee? 





A. As far as I know, the ¢ 
cago Ordnance District has | 


yet declared any contract tern 


nated by default. If one should 


so terminated, it would be handl: 
under the mandatory clause co 
ering default that is a part of 
every contract. 

Q. We manufacture Class B items 
critical components, and sell as a 
subcontractor. Large quantities of items 
are run through the shops to fill n 
different customers’ orders, and also 
stock. We have not made a practice of 
charging for the cancellation of or 
of standard items. If there is a larze 
cancellation of orders by prime « 
tractors, we will have an unduly larz 
inventory of finished goods awaiting 
shipment, and awaiting process. W: 
cancellation charges of that type 
standard item be recognized by the 
ernment auditors checking contract:rs’ 


costs? 
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A. The answer is definitely \ 

Q. Dees the Government recogni 
claim for commissions paid out to sa 
men in case of cancellation of a < 
tract? 
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A. The answer is ves, if paid, 
and if reasonable. 

Q. Can you accept the cancellation 
ind take your own loss as best you 
can, or must you open your boeks to a 
government. officer ? 

A. The answer is ves, we are 
not interested in the settlement of 
anything that does not reduce the 
claim. 

Q. Can contracts be renegotiated 
fter cancellation? 

A. It is our understanding 
that a directive will presently be 
issued giving the contractor the 
choice on a termination claim or a 
9001 claim, of including or exclud- 
ing all expenses and all receipts 
from his negotiable businesses un- 
der overall renegotiation. If he 
excludes them, the contracting offi- 
cer is authorized to exempt them 
from future renegotiation. 

Q. Are the views expressed and the 
cancellation terms offered at this meet- 
ing applicable only to the contractors 
of the Ordnance Department, or do 
they also apply to other Army and Navy 
contracts ? 

A. The Chicago Ordnance 
District is the largest district in 
number of contracts. The Chicago 
Ordnance District is apparently 
the first army procurement service 
to start thinking about the termi- 
nation of contract problems. It is 
my understanding that we have 
substantially affected the thinking 
of the Ordnance Department, and 
in turn ASF on these matters. I 
know of no discussion had here to- 
day which is incompatible with re- 
spective regulations affecting 
handling of terminations by the 
Army. The Army and the Navy 
usually try to handle common 
problems with some degree of uni- 
formity. 

Q. The contractor is required to 
maintain government-owned _ facilities 
and stand-by conditions up to one year 
after termination of a contract. How 
can the contractor recover damages frem 
such facilities held if stand-by conditions 
interfere with his peacetime employment 
and production? 

A. It ismy understanding that 
we will shortly receive orders in all 
new contracts to cut that one- 
year period to ninety days, and 
amend all existing contracts to re- 
duce that period from one year to 
ninety days. 









A THINKING TEAM 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Problem-solving, money-saving teamwork between work- 
ers and managers is an accomplished fact today in thou- 
sands of American businesses using the Morton Method. 


The Method makes a “thinking team” of any organ- 
ization, large or small, by utilizing all available brain- 
power. It goes directly to employees for valuable ideas 
which their on-the-job knowledge of a business enables 
them to think up. 

It’s been 15 years since Morton introduced the original 
Method as the basic way of bringing about successful 
mental teamwork in any business. What that kind of 
teamwork has enabled American business and industry to 
accomplish has been especially evident in the past two years. 

Ten thousand establishments have employed the Morton 
Method since its inception. Resulting money-savings total 
in the millions. Forward-looking executives in rapidly 
increasing numbers are looking to their “thinking teams” 
for invaluable help in planning for the future—and they’re 
getting it. 

Information on how the Morton Method can create the 
same kind of teamwork in your organization will be sent 
on request. Write for it today. 


Thee MORTON METHOD 


MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 





334 N. Leamington Avenue 


Chicago Ilinois 

























Tew SVOVEMY 2 ELUTPIEIT | 


Regardless of material shortages, government restrictions, and other factors 


which hamper production, new machines and equipment are regularly announced 
here. It is a monthly business show. Use this department to keep track of new 
and improved equipment to insure faster, more economical office procedures 








New Printer Designed for 
Medium Production 


FOR THOSE having medium print- 
making requirements, Paragon-Revolute 
Corporation has evolved a new printer, 
Revolute 8Q, which occupies a small floor 
space and exposes blueprints, direct 
process prints, and sepia negatives up to 
54 inches wide without static, slippage, 
or chalking tracings. Its speed ranges 
from 6 inches to 32 lineal feet per min- 
ute, and it is available in widths of 42 
inches and 54 inches. The 8Q employs the 
revolving contact principle, equipped 
with a revolving Pyrex glass cylinder 
8 inches in diameter, mounted in metal 
end rings and supported on ball bearing 
rollers. A quartz high pressure mercury 
vapor lamp is used, and a new feature 
assures uniform light distribution and 
freedom from ventilating troubles. A 
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squirrel-cage exhaust fan which cools the 
mercury vapor lamp and Pyrex glass 
cylinder, and a convenient speed control 
which provides an infinite number of 
speeds up to 32 lineal feet per minute by 
simply adjusting a single lever on the 
feeding leaf, are two more features of 
this new printer. Because of its sim- 
plicity, the Revolute 8Q can be readily 
operated by inexperienced help. 


Simplified Pay-As-You- 
Go Tax Chart 


THIS tax chart is divided into three 
sections: Schedule of withholding exemp- 
tions, giving weekly, biweekly, semi- 
monthly, monthly, and daily charts; 
wage bracket withholding tables, with 
charts for the same time classifications; 
and exact computation tables for weekly 
wages from $1.00 to $250 with $0 to $54 





exemption, for biweekly wages to 350 
and S108) exemption, for semi-monthh 
wages to 3500 and S117 exemption, fo 
monthly wages to $750 and S234 exemp 
tion, and for daily wages to 549 an 
87.65 exemption. All of the numerou 
variables in the new tax bill—payro 
period, family status, number of ce 
pendents, 20 per cent or 3 per cent ce 
ductions—can be instantly indicated ar 
calculated by the use of this chart 
Published by Delbridge Calculating Sys 
tems, Ine. 


Wood Posture Chairs 
Now Available 


WELLS OFFICE Furniture Company 
has available for immediate delivery 
line of tilt and swivel posture chairs, ad 
justable in tension of back, height o1 
back, and height of seat. Back is adjust 
able 134 inches~in height, and there ar 
four easy adjustments in height of se 
from 1614 inches to 1914 inches. Mode 
illustrated is No. 3606. 
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Vheeldex Unit Uses 
selector Lever 


NEW development in the wide line 

Wheeldex motion economy files is the 
lector lever—an ingenious device which 
cilitates turning and yet in no way 
terferes with the operator's direct 
ision to the card or her hand movement. 
his lever makes it simple to bring to 
le proper working position any desire:| 
ction of the file. It is optional equip- 
ent for Wheeldex Mfg. Co.'s units. 
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New Screen Unit Permits 
Daylight Picture Showing 


THE Radiant Manufacturing Corpora 
tion has announced a new projection 
screen unit which permits showing of 
pictures in broad daylight, designed 
primarily for use by the armed forces, 
but now available for educational and 
other visual training use. This unit has a 
large audience capacity and gives far 
greater light intensity due to a glass 
beaded brilliant screen surface. 





SOUND-SLIDEFILMS 
FOR SALES TRAINING 


The Dartnell Corporation now has 
available three outstanding sound- 
slidefilms for sales training, sales 
meetings and for showing as a 
feature at sales conventions. The 
films now available are as follows: 


“STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


Based on the Dartnell manuals of 
the same name these sound-slide- 
films dramatize the fundamentals of 
industrial and specialty salesman- 
ship. Titles of the seven films are: 


- Planning the Sale 

2. Getting Better Interviews 
. Making the Presentation 
- Disposing of Objections 
. Closing the Sale 
. Managing Your Time 
. The Way to Leadership 


“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP” 


Produced for training retail sales- 
people and dealers’ personnel, the 
seven sound-slidefilms in this series 
are applicable to any kind of retail 
sales training operation. 


1. Making Customers Welcome 

2. Need for Merchandise Knowledge 
3. How to Use Suggestion Selling 

4. Handling Customers’ Objections 
5. Helping Customers to Buy 

6. Developing Sales Personality 

7. Winning Friends for a Store 


“SELLING LIFE INSURANCE” 


rhis series of seven sound-slidefilms 
which Dartnell produced in col- 
laboration with R. & R. is ready for 
distribution. 


Dealing specifically with the tech- 
nique of selling life insurance, this 
series should be in the hands of 
every organization engaged in life 
underwriting. 
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Outline scripts and full details of these 
sound-slidefilms will be sent on request. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Here our readers have a department clearing house of better methods, short cuts, 


ideas to build sales, speed the routine of business. Every item is a brief, terse report 
of success in finding a better way. Business paid many thousands of dollars in 
gaining the experience immediately available to you through these short reports 





The Hotel Utah Coffee Shop Presents 


THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE & TELEGRAM 





BULLETINS RECEIVED UP TS 11330 Actieg JULY 16 


ALLIED HQTSs, (UsP.) — THE FIERCEST MAT TLE or 

THE SICct we ror piggar rt ay EO — 15 Mil 
FORCES, AF 

and AGAINST 





SOUTH 

ING 20, 500 PAISON SED FO 
INCREA Sins AXIS ‘ES rf STA ANCES 

\N FORCES SPLASHED AHEAD 
IN A THO—PRONGED DRIVE 
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ALLIED HQTSe, NeAs (UsP *) = AFRICAN Ala FORCES 
SUOJECTED THE | wath NO tTALJAN PORT OF NAPLES 

ITS HEAVIEST AND MOST SUSTAINED ASSAULT OF 
THE WARe 


THE HOTEL UTAH NTW_HAS S sit 1ONS 
AV’ \ NTS TS 

HOUSEKEEPER. IF YQU KNOW OF SOMEONE 

M2 ‘INULD LIKE ONE OF THESE GOOD-PAY ING 
JOBS, “ONT YOU PLEASE TELL HER, 9 APPLY? 
You Wait S DOING R AND US A FA . 
HANK | you 


ANOTHER PLUS SERVICE 


OF THE HOTEL UTAH 





1. News Bulletins for 
Coffee Shop Guests 


MIMEOGRAPHED on small cards, the 
day’s news up to 11:30 each morning is 
distributed to all guests of its coffee shop 
by the management of the Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City’s famed _ hotel. 

Four or five telegraphic style news 
flashes or paragraphs give the gist of 
the morning’s most important news 
developments. The news is obtained by 
the hotel from the Salt Lake Tribune 
and Telegram. 

On the day the 
reporter was present, the hotel also in- 
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cluded a paragraph advising guests that 
there were five positions as_ assistant 
housekeepers available. There was a plea 
for guests to advise friends of these 
openings. “If you know of someone who 
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would like these good-paying jobs, won't 
you please tell her to apply? You will be 
doing her and us a favor.” 

Hotel Utah is 


Toombes, widely 


managed by Guy 
known western hotel 
man who formerly managed the Daven 
port at Spokane. 


2. One Stop Home 
Purchasing 


COOPERATION reached a new peak 
in efficiency at Boston, Massachusetts, 
recently when a bank, a department store, 
and a manufacturer staged a two-week 
exhibition of “one stop” home purchasing. 
During the first week of the showing 
over 10,000 
crowded into Jordan Marsh Company, 
huge Boston department store, to view 
the fully furnished and equipped quarter- 
scale reproduction of a prefabricated 
Homasote 


enthusiastic prospects 


home manufactured by the 
Company. 

Representatives of the Merchants Co- 
operative Bank, of Boston, were pres- 
ent at the exhibit to handle the financial 
problems of those who wished to open 
an “Own-Your-Own-Home-Club” mem- 
bership, an advance payment arrange- 
ment spread over months and years to 
suit any particular prospect’s budget 
requirements. 

Personnel from Jordan’s and the 
Homasote Company were on hand to ex- 
plain the details of what they termed the 
“Flouse of the Future.” 


3. Indexing Manuals of 
Policy and Procedure 


THE WAR Production Board, like many 
industrial companies, issues all adminis- 
trative orders in a form which permits 
binding in a loose-leaf manual. Thus the 
orders become a blueprint of executive 
and departmental duties, policies, and 
information essential in the administra- 
tion of a large organization. An interest- 
ing feature of these WPB_ loose-leaf 
manual pages is that each paragraph is 
numbered, using the Dewey decimal sys- 
tem, for cross reference purposes. This 
makes locating paragraphs of orders 
relatively simple, saving the time which 





would be required to read over dozer 
of orders to obtain information affectir 
a definite operation or department, 





4. Withholding Tax 
Gadget 


THIS device developed by its payro 
department has greatly simplified an 
speeded calculations of the Withholdins 
Tax at The Ohio Rubber Company offices 
S. A. Edgell, Ohio Rubber factory ac 
countant, who submitted the photograp 
states the gadget could be made in i 
company’s shop for a few dollars. 


5. Grading Worker Tests 
Automatically 


ONE of the difficult problems in con 
nection with ability and aptitude test 
as a basis for selection and promotion 

grading them. In various naval inductior 
centers where all apprentices are rate: 
on the basis of oral and written test: 
the tests are scored on the Internation 
Test Scoring Machine. This 
automatically and at high speed score 
individual tests. The data for each te 

are put on a punched card, and thes 
cards run through a sorting and tabulat 
ing machine designed especially for th 
almost human machin 


machin 


purpose. This 
arrives at a composite grade and rate 
the trainee mechanically in a_ fe 
seconds, thus doing work which former!' 
took hours. The system might well } 
considered for industrial use in w: 
plants where ability, dexterity, and apti 
tude tests are used more and more as 

basis for upgrading workers. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 








Steel Guide Tabs 


Are Your Guide Tabs 
ROKEN ? Si remot 











breakable spring Jaws 
ip them firmly to cards but 
' 1it removal or rearrangement. 
rge openings covered by trans- 

nt pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
sortable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

zes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
d by best stationers, ').S. and foreign, or sent post- 
to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 

Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
76,450 used by Scars, Roebuck & Co. 


CHAS. C. SMITH. Mfr., Box 260, Exeter, Nebr. 





Steel Signals 





———— HIS 
COOK? STAl —y sve CARD 


Eat 2 4 SAMPLES 


’ Signal vital facts with Cook’s Fil 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 


styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. ass co. a oe 


CLE 


Labels—AIl Kinds 


ABEL 


Postcard Advertising 


Ansonia, Conn. 


re FILE 
~~ SIGNALS 











LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED oR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILA. PA. 








Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
umic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
cally priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
pur oo na the “punch” it needs to knock 
r sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 

PR INTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
treet, Chicago, Illinois. 





Used Office Machines 





MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
older, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
reular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 

Bldg., Chicago. 





Letterheads 








ILLUSTRATED SALES LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 
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Business (PS 





The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





PLAN POSTWAR 
title of a 
industrial employers by the 


JOBS NOW is the 
manual for 
Committee 


recently issued 


for Economic Commerce 
Building, Washington, D.C. It includes a 
step-by-step program for postwar plan 


Development, 


figures for a 
“target” 


ning; first postwar year; 


setting up a market in outline 
of the 


development — unit; 


program of the committee’s field 


ideas, facts, and 
opinions of interest to employers and a 
quiz for \MERICAN 


Business subscriber 


executives. Every 
interested in main 
ifter the 


war should obtain this manual. It is in 


taining high level employment 


valuable as a working tool for a postwar 
planning committee, or as a handbook for 
the executive responsible for this impor 
tant phase of business. The manual is pre 
sented a 


wide, 


s a starting point toward nation- 


company by -comp ny post war 


planning, and should not be confused 


with the literature prepared by groups 


interested in cradle-to-the-grave security 
and like experiments. 
CRISIS IN RUBBER, a timely book 


let, offered by B. F. Goodrich Company, 
reviews the status of 
thetic 
properties. 
rubber production in the United States, 
glossary, and flow 


natural and syn 
their relative 
Helpful charts on synthetic 


rubber and gives 


a synthetic rubber 


chart are included. 


with the big 
regularly 
Company. 


familiar 
Office Guide 
Shaw-Walker 
reduced the cur 


READERS are 
100-odd 
issued by The 
War 
rent issue to 56 pages, but it is packed 
with helpful information for all office 
exccutives. Included in the guide is a 
complete description of the one operation 
Kopi-Spot plan for payroll records, fur- 
nished for use in offices where payment 
is by cash or by check. If you haven't a 
copy of this valuable guide write for it 

friends 


page 


shortages have 


pronto—as our 
Border say. 


* * * 


Please send requests for copies of these 
booklets on company letterheads. Re- 
quests on postcards or from individuals 
with no business connections will not be 
forwarded. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
represented; request free form. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 


rhis advertising service of 33 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for high-salaried, 
supervisory, technical and executive posi- 
tions. Procedure will be individualized to 
your personal requirements and will not 
conflict with Manpower Commission. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send for details. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
or want to sell? We buy 
office equipment, 


DO YOU NEED? 
and sell all kinds of 
pecializing in Visible Equip- 


ment, such as Kardex Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 
E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Addine. 
, all makes office machines. ROBERT 


ELLIOTT 
Calculating 








NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 
Inventions for Sale 
EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 


of inventions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
11 Enricht, St. Louis, Mo. 





Advertising Agencies 





Newspaper, magazine, 
vertising. Publishers’ 
TISING AGENCY, 
New York. 


trade publication ad- 
rates. MARTIN ADVER- 
171B Madison Avenue, 





Educational and Instruction 





South of The 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Operate a 


Collection Agency—Credit Bureau. Quickly 
learned. Many make $5,000 yearly, up. Write 
COLE ASSOCIATES, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Manager Wanted 





NATIONAL MANUFACTURER 
wants 
MERCHANDISING REGIONAL 
MANAGER 
\ man who can sell, both merchan- 
dise and ideas, to dealer organiza- 


tion and salesmen. 


One who has sold, and can sell, both 
New Distribution and further de- 
velop present dealer organization. 


Must be aggressive, have dynamic 
platform ability, have good appear- 
ance, personality, creative ability. 


Must be able to analyze, plan, or- 


anize, stimulate, train and follow 
through with Dealers and Salesmen. 
We have an excellent staff position 


for the right man, an opportunity to 

srow, an insured future. 

Give full details, education, past ex- 

perience, enclose snapshot. Confiden- 

tial, of course. 

Box 24, AMERICAN BUSINESS 
1660 Ravenswood Ave. 

Chicago 40, Ill. 





For Smokers 
PER CENT ON CIGARETTES. 
Catalog prices and trial offer. 
59 West Monroe, M-3, Chica- 





SAVE 50 
Send for Free 
SIDNEY RAM, 
go 3, Illinois. 
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“WE ARE CURIOUS” 


= isa questionnaire placed 
= in Roosevelt rooms. Re- 
2 sponses enable us to im- 
¥ prove our service. 
2, 


a ¥ a : 


| F) Rika Ra Reosevelt for 
is the answer we 
get most often 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM $4.50 


| 
| 25% Reduction on Room 
| Rates to Members of the 
Armed Forces. 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 





OUR MEN NEED 
x BOOKS x 


\ 


D 
senp GaP 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 





GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK 
—Good books, in good condition, 
are wanted by the 1943 VICTORY 
BOOK CAMPAIGN for men in all 
branches of the service. Leave 
yours at the nearest collection 
center or public library. 














THE SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE. By 
Kdgar M. Queeny. In the preface to his 
book, Mr. Queeny, who is chairman of 
the board of Monsanto Chemical Co., 
admits that during its preparation he 
was “almost ready to cheer the red 
flag” after reading Karl Marx and the 
Communist Manifesto. Thus he_ illus- 
trates that, despite his position and back 
vround, he has been as objective and 
open-minded in his approach to the prob- 
lem as any person can be. Certainly the 
resulting volume is an outstanding con- 
tribution to American economic philoso- 
phy. It poses the question whether 
America can best play her part in the 
postwar world under the free enterprise 
system or under strong bureaucratic 
government control. Mr. Queeny believes 
in the positive forthright discussion of 
this question which so vitally affects 
America’s future. Believing that the case 
for free enterprise has been obscured 
during recent years, he performs a real 
service by stating that case strongly, 
simply, and forcefully. The author is far 
too intelligent to deny that the system 
has allowed certain abuses. But he points 
out how these cna and should be cor 
rected. Moreover he believes, and states 
his reasons, that the enormous contribu- 
tions to civilization made possible by in- 
dividual initiative operating under a free 
competitive system cannot be duplicated 
in a bureaucracy. Mr. Queeny has pre- 
sented in this book a highly logical, per- 
suasive, and easily read case for Ameri- 
can free enterprise and its importance 
to postwar America and the postwar 
world. Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 
York, New York, 82.00. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYN 
ONYMS. It’s new; it’s up-to-date; it’s 
practical; it’s simple and easy to use. 
And last, but not least, it’s bound 
so well that you can open the book at 
any point and it will lie flat on your 
desk. It is long past time that a 
new dictionary of synonyms — should 
appear on the market but this has been 
well worth the waiting. Whether vou just 
wish to enrich your vocabulary or 





HE BOOKS /, 2. 


whether you really need a thesaurus « 
in and day out as an aid in writing 

ters, speeches, reports, ete., this dictiy 
iry can become your best aid to bet 
expression. Because it is so simple 
refer to, in contrast to the old types 
dictionaries, its use will become hal 
forming, if you give it a chan 
Typography, paper, and make-up 

excellent. G. & C. Merriam Co., Sprit 
field, Massachusetts. 83.50, witho 
thumb index: $4.00, with thumb = ind 


SELLING TO TODAY'S CUSTO 
ERS. By Kneeland, Bernard, and 'T 
man. As a rule we do not get excit 
about books on salesmanship written 
college professors. Maybe we are pre 
diced, but somehow or other most 

them—and there are many—miss 

mark because they don’t talk the sal 
man’s language. In addition, almost 

make the mistake of trying to red) 
selling to hard and fast rules and pn 
ciples, when we all know that the mx 
successful salesmen are usually those v 
break all the rules in the rule boo! 
perhaps because selling is so much am 
ter of human relations, and it is pre 
hard to reduce human elements to rul 
But that criticism does not apply to t 
book which is written especially for | 
high school student considering selli 
as a vocation. There has long been ne 
for just such a text, and the authors 

to be commended upon the way tl 
have handled the assignment. Unless 

miss our guess the book should enjoy 
wide sale. We are faced with the rebuil 
ing of our dismantled = distributi 
machinery after the war and there 

be great need for young men in selli: 
Even though the high school graduate 
a little on the young side for some typ 
of selling, he is of a good age for ret 
selling, and this book particularly emp! 
sizes that opportunity. If vou know 

a young person interested in getting in 
sales work, either now or after the w 


you will do him a favor by recommendi: 


this book. Ginn & Company, Bost 
Massachusetts. $1.75. 
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